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made into a thrilling and exciting motion picture with 
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the screen. David, Aunt Betsey, Mr. Micawber, Dan 
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just as you remember them. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
spent two years producing “David Copperfield”, 
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QUARE JAW DAVIS dropped from the high deck of his 

passenger engine in the yards at Mosca and tramped slowly 

toward the roundhouse. Although it was only nine a.m., 
a molten sun beat down over the cinder-strewn tracks with 
merciless intensity. Once Square Jaw halted and rubbed the 
back of a parchment-dry hand across his cracked, bleeding lips. 
All night the old fellow had ridden with the front cab door 
wide open, but the hot breeze stirred up when the train was in 
motion had only aggravated his discomfort. 

For almost two months no drop of rain had fallen on the di- 
vision between Mosca and Sage. Trees along the dry arroyos 
were sere and brown. The grass was burned and dried to 
yellow tinder. 

All night long Square Jaw had smoldered. Never a sweet- 
tempered old fellow, these past ten days had made him as 
cantankerous as a bear with a sore paw. Even young Chuck 
Herman, his happy-go-lucky fireman, was finding it increasingly 
difficult to get along with him. 

Square Jaw came on Chuck in the enginemen’s locker room 
splashing soap and water from his face at the long sink. 
Square Jaw glared toward his youthful fireman and acted as 
if he were going to say something, but instead clamped his sore 
lips tightly together. 

Chuck finally wiped his face; then with the towel hanging 
from his arm walked toward Square Jaw, who was laboriously 
making out his engine work report. 

“That sag at mile post 562 gets rougher and rougher, doesn’t 
it?” Chuck asked pleasantly. 

“Whole division gets rougher and rougher,” grunted Square 
Jaw. 

“I was afraid for a minute we’d turn over crossing it this 
morning,” Chuck went on imperturbably. 

“Afraid!” snorted Square Jaw. “What do yuh mean, afraid? 
If I didn’t have no more brains about speed and safety than 
you've got we’d be turned over every trip!” 

Chuck laughed, showing even, white teeth. Then he grew 
sober and his right hand gingerly fingered his lips. His laugh 
had cracked the lower one wide open. “This hot, dry weather 
we're having is going to ruin my-manly beauty,” he murmured. 

Square Jaw mumbled to himself and went on writing. 

“And we came in fifteen minutes late again as usual, didn’t q 
we?” Chuck asked so sweetly that Square Jaw leaped to his : 
feet and glared at his fireman. 

“Yes, we come in fifteen minutes late again as usual!” the 
cantankerous old fellow roared. “And that’s only part of it. 
Just as long as this half-witted, bone-headed, idiotic schedule 
is in force, we’re gonna run late both directions over the di- 


Then, almost incredibly, mercifully, the flames 
gave way to a sweet, cool breath of air! 
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vision! And if yuh don’t like it, ych can get off 
this turn with me and mark up with some other 
engineer!” 

Chuck made no reply. He knew Square Jaw well 
enough to keep his mouth closed when the old fel- 
low was in one of his rages. Square Jaw seated 
himself again, rumbling like a threatening thunder- 
storm. Chuck walked across to the bulletin board, 
where a new notice was conspicuously tacked. 

“Warning!” he read silently. “All engine men 
working through the Chotepa National Forest are 
urged to exercise extreme care while in this terri- 
tory because of the unusual dryness and the danger 

of forest fires. It is urged that all rail- 
road employees stop their trains and ex- 
tinguish any fires noticed along the right 
of way. Ray Clark, Supervisor, U. S. 
Forest Service.” 

“Did you see this bulletin, Square Jaw?” 
Chuck asked abruptly. 

Square Jaw had finished his work report 
and was stepping toward the railroad mail 
box to see if he had any letters. “What is 
it?” he grunted. 

Chuck read it aloud. 
“Anybody’d know all that,’’ 
snorted Square Jaw. “This sort of 
% season causes the loss of millions of 
‘ dollars’ worth of timber every year, 
: that and these tourists who won’t 
put out their fires 
when they break 

camp.” 

Out in the yards a 
throbbing, tired freight 

. a hog chuffed through a 
a be long track with a drag 

1 of dead freight from 
re the east. Square Jaw 

. reached the mail box, 

took up a bunch of let- 
by ters, and thumbed 
= through them. He 
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“Get on your engine quick! 
A forest fire started a few 
minutes ago!’ 


picked out three addressed to himself and re- 
turned to the table that held the work reports. 
He tore open the first letter and pulled out the 
single sheet inside. 

Chuck glanced at him anxiously. Lately, Square 
Jaw was finding from one to half a dozen letters 
waiting him at the end of each trip. The boy stared 
out of the window, frowning. 

A snort of rage from Square Jaw brought Chuck’s 
eyes from the freight hog that was slowly chuffing 
toward the roundhouse. Square Jaw was holding 
the letter toward his fireman. Chuck took it and 
read it hastily: 

“Explain in detail why you lost ten minutes on 
Number 7, mile post 562 to Solar Summit, five min- 
utes between Solar Summit and Mosca. J. C. Bowl- 
ing, Division Engineer.” 

“T’ll explain in detail!” blasted Square Jaw, sav- 
agely tearing open the second envelope. “I'll tell 
him just exactly what I think of his new schedules 
on Number 7 and 8. They’re suicide! If I’d make 
the time called for on either train, this company 
would face a hundred-thousand-dollar wreck. I don’t 
care about myself but there’s passengers to think 
of.” The old fellow began reading the second letter. 

Chuck, watching him closely, saw Square Jaw’s 
face turn gray and the light of battle fade from 
his eyes. Then the old fellow got heavily to his 
feet. Without a word he extended the letter to 
Chuck. Chuck took it and read: s 

“Engineer Davis: You have been asked repeatedly 
to make scheduled time on Numbers 7 and 8. You 
have refused in the face of our requests. It would 
appear that young blood is needed on these two mail 
trains and unless you immediately begin making the 
time, or show cause why it cannot be made, you will 
be demoted to freight service. J. C. Bowling, Division 
Engineer.” 

“This is a shame!” blazed Chuck. “Everyone knows 
you’re one of the best engineers on this division. 
I wish this J. C. Bowling, Division Engineer, would 
get on our engine next trip and let you show him 
why the time can’t be made.” 

“He’s the kind of a bird who does his railroadin’ 
in an easy chair in his office,” grunted Square Jaw. 

“Just who is he?” asked Chuck abruptly. 

“Used to be a car tracer. We had a few words 
one time when I was pullin’ freight. He threatened 
to get even with me then. Guess he’s gonna do it.” 

“Not if you make running time from now on, he 
won't,” argued Chuck. 

“And I’m tellin’ the world I won’t make runnin’ 
time for him or nobody else!” roared Square Jaw. 
“I'd rather be back on freight than blamed for put- 
tin’ a train over the dump!” 

Chuck knew Square Jaw meant it. The old fel- 
low was stubborn—and he was right in his refusal 
to make the time! Hadn’t Chuck been riding loco- 
motives over the division with Square Jaw for 
months? Hadn’t he felt them roll, pitch, and heave 
over the rough track? True, the railroad company 
was working several large gangs on the right of 
way, but it would be months before the track was 
put up for the speed demanded by the new time card. 

Charley Krigbaum, the engineer who had just 
brought in the drag of dead freight, clumped heavily 
into the locker room and thumped his valise on the 
floor. “Hot!” he informed Chuck and Square Jaw, 
mopping the sweat from his forehead. 

The pair nodded agreement. 

“We had a set-out this a.m.,” Charley went on. 

“A set-out?” asked Chuck. 

“Yeah. The B-6 with Tom Ryan, general man- 
ager, an’ this new efficiency expert, J. C. Bowling— 
they hitched their private car on us at Sage. They 
had it set out at Solar Summit and I guess they 
stayed up there with it.” 

Chuck looked at Square Jaw, and Square Jaw 
glared back. Both knew only too well what that 
meant. The B-6 would be picked up by Square 
Jaw’s train tonight so that Mr. Ryan and Mr. Bowl- 
ing could check him up and then pull him off the 
run for refusal to make the time. 

“You'll have to make schedule tonight,” Chuck said 
softly. 

Square Jaw shook his head, his face frozen in 
lines of dogged determination. He picked up his 
valise and started toward the door. 

“Come on,” he called gruffly to his fireman. 

Chuck followed. Outside, the two passed their 
high-wheeled engine, which was being taken care of 
by the roundhouse crew. The hostler helper was 
cleaning the fire, throwing shovels of red-hot clinkers 
on a large pile of ashes. 

Suddenly Chuck grabbed Square Jaw by the arm. 
“Look off there to the east, Square Jaw!” he ex- 
claimed. “See the blue haze hanging over the moun- 
tain?” 

Square Jaw looked and snorted. 
he wanted to know. 

“Looks like smoke,” said Chuck. 


“What of it?” 


Square Jaw grunted. He wasn’t interested in 
smoke. He strode on with Chuck beside him. 

“Hey!” called a breathless voice behind them. 

Both halted and looked back. The roundhouse 
foreman was halfway between the roundhouse and 
them. He was gesturing frantically while his feet 
danced some kind of impatient jig. 

“Huh?” Square Jaw demanded irritably. 

“Quick! Fire! Hurry—” 

“Maybe a mad dog bit ’im,” decided Square Jaw. 

But Chuck wasn’t listening. He was racing toward 
the roundhouse foreman. 

“Get on your engine quick!” screamed the fore- 
man. “A forest fire started a few minutes ago. 
Private Car B-6 with Tom Ryan and Mr. Bowling 
is settin’ in the sidin’ at Solar Summit. You got 
to get ’em out of there.” 

“Hurry, Square Jaw!” shouted Chuck, eyes gleam- 
ing with excitement, nimble brains grasping the 
whole thing in a flash. 

“Huh?” inquired. Square Jaw, shuffling up. 

The foreman sputtered an explanation again. 
“You’re the only engine crew we got handy. They 
called to say the fire has got ’em trapped! Get on 
your engine. Agent will give yuh runnin’ orders 
when yuh hit the main line. A crew of fire fighters 
will go from here with yuh. Hurry!” 

Square Jaw grumbled angrily under his breath. 
“Pullin’ a passenger man off his run to fight forest 
fires—” 

Chuck was up in the deck impatiently waiting 
for Square Jaw long before the old fellow grunted 
up the side steps. The hostler helper had pulled the 
fire over the grates and was building it up with open 
steam blower. 

Square Jaw slipped up on his seat box and backed 
toward the depot where a sizable group of men stood 
waiting, armed with axes, buckets, and heavy water 
hose. 

The fire fighters piled on in a hurry, tossing axes, 
buckets, shovels, and hose up on the coal pile. A 
white-faced operator handed Square Jaw a bunch 
of orders as the old fellow hastily oiled around. 
Then with two short, chopping blasts of the chime 
whistle they were off. 

Some of the tenseness of the situation was get- 
ting under Square Jaw’s skin by now. His eyes be- 
gan to sparkle as he nursed his steel charge to 
leaping, mile-consuming speed. The steel apron be- 
tween tender and cab started to rattle and clang. 
The engine rolled from side to side, drive rods his- 
sing, exhausts droning in an angry purr. 

With his engine clipping off far more than a mile 
a minute, Square Jaw settled himself compactly and 
pulled out his orders. He handed them to Chuck 
in silence. Chuck read the first one. 

“Engine 766 run extra Mosca to Westwater with 
right over all trains. Disregard all speed restric- 
tions.” 

The next was a red tissue: “Engine 766 proceed 
edge of Gateview forest boundary east cautiously. 
Forest fire raging around Solar Summit. Look out 
for burned bridges or kinked rails.” 

Kinked rails? Sure, that would be from the ter- 
rific heat. The rails might expand and form sharp 
kinks around which no locomotive could pass. 

The third was a message. 

“Private Car B-6 set out at Solar Summit this 
am. Is in path of forest fire. General Superin- 
tendent Ryan and Division Engineer Bowling, occu- 
pants of car, trapped. If possible, pick up this car 
and take it to place of safety.” 

Chuck nodded to himself as he handed back the 
orders. 

The engine leaped on. Chuck kept his gaze on 
that growing bluish haze which hung over the moun- 
tain some twenty miles away. Now they were roar- 
ing up the two per cent grade leading to Solar 
Summit. 

Before they were halfway to the summit the blue 
haze was streaked with a yellowish white that hung 
thick along the eastern horizon. 

With the hollow drum of section and bunk houses 
roaring in her riders’ ears, the 766 whizzed through 
White House. The men on the engine caught a 
glimpse of white, upturned faces, blurred water 
tank, streaking switch targets; then they were on 
the high iron again, roaring toward Solar Summit. 

The sky to the east was now a smoke-filled mass 
with a red haze forking up from the horizon. 

Square Jaw seemed to be cut from stone. Not a 
muscle of his set face relaxed. His gnarled left 
hand was wrapped round the handle of his auto- 
matic air valve; his eyes bored straight ahead. 

Excitement throbbed in Chuck’s veins. Here was 
adventure! Soon they would streak into that smoky 
haze, into heat-filled air thick with sparks, rent by 
the crash of falling timber, and punctuated by the 
ominous crackle of pine needles as they exploded 
into lurid flame. 

Chuck snatched a hasty glance back at the fire 


fighters riding the tender. White faces loomed 
against the black coal pile. Every man was lying 
flat, fingers hanging tightly to the wings of the 
tender. 

Chuck knew they were running well over sixty 
miles an hour. Screaming flanges complained against 
retaining curves; joints clicked in a staccato rhythm. 

Now they were only two miles from the edge of 
the forest boundary. In the distance it showed 
black, with wisps of curling smoke trailing upward 
from the burned timber. 

Square Jaw eased down his terrific speed to less 
than thirty miles an hour as they approached the 
deep cut leading to the forest. The old man always 
played the game with. good judgment. 

Charred tree limbs and powdery white ashes lit- 
tered the track. As the stubby steel pilot hissed over 
the litter, little puffs of hot, dry ash blew in the wind. 

A blanket of molten heat wrapped the engine in 
its embrace. Chuck hastily pulled ‘his head inside 
the cab. He smelled paint scorching. His smarting 
eyes glinted down that steel path they must travel. 
The rails were still straight and unwarped from 
the heat. 

Solar Summit was only three miles away. If the 
raging furnace had swept past it, nothing but 
charred timbers would remain of Private Car B-6. 
Chuck shuddered to think what would have happened 
to the occupants of that car. 

Now they were getting into the fringe of low- 
hanging smoke that lay ahead. It 
was acrid, stinging. The heat was be- 
coming more intense. A leaping mass 
of flames crossed their path when 
they rounded a light curve a mile 
from Solar Summit. 

Chuck looked questioningly across 
at his engineer. Was Square Jaw go- 
ing to plunge his locomotive through 
those flames? The old man scowled 
at him, then beckoned. Chuck leaped 
to the deck and crossed it in a single 
bound. 


. “Tell them birds back there on the tender to come 
into the cab. I’m goin’ through!” he barked in a 
dry, fuzzy tone. 

Chuck raised his head above the coal gates and 
shouted Square Jaw’s. instructions. The men in- 
stantly started scrambling down, one behind the 
other. 

Square Jaw held the 766 to an easy gait until all 
the men were in the cab. 

“Shut your windows!” he yelled. 

Chuck slammed them shut. Square Jaw’s lips 
drew into a thin line. His left hand wrapped around 
the throttle and began tugging it out. The 766 
leaped forward like a live thing that knew the peril 
into which she plunged. 

A sea of flame licked over the pilot, traveled along 
the smoke box, obscured it. They plunged into the 
mouth of a gigantic furnace. (Cont. on page 41) 


Then —crash! 
Coal scoop, 
shovel, coal 
pick, clinker ip 
hook, and oil _ 
cans clattered 


around Chuck. 


Harold Keith 


good players that he has difficulty picking the 

first five; yet that’s exactly what happened to 
Jerry Wheelock, our Ardmore College coach. As 
his student manager, I ought to know. 

It looked like the Golden Year for Jerry. He had 
his whole team back intact—five returning seniors, 
Ned Vincent, Joe Cox, Slim Masterson, Dart Nelson, 
and Mike Ganges—who’d played basketball together 
since they were kids and knew Jerry’s system like 
a book. Five returning seniors and Red Chapman, 
the crying sophomore, the fellow this story is about. 

Red Chapman was a tough-looking little guy 
weighing only 135 pounds but each pound was a fight- 
ing pound, we soon found out. His nose was so flat it 
looked like it had been kicked by a mule. His hard 
little body was splotched with huge orange freckles 
that ran down his short stubby legs and up into his 
blazing red hair. 

But he was in deadly earnest about his basketball. 
In fact, he took 1t so seriously that he had the weird 
notion it was a disgrace not to start a game, and 
that’s what this story is about, too. He’d played 
every minute of every game on his high school team 
back home, and had the idea that the five starting 
players were the regular team and all the rest were 
substitutes. You couldn’t talk him out of it. 

The funny part of it was Coach Wheelock didn’t 
know he had Red until the first day of practice. 
The sophomore had boldly waddled out on the court 
—he walked like a duck—and straight up to Slim 
Masterson, our center and captain. 

“Where’s the coach?” he asked Slim. 

“He’s busy now,” answered Slim courteously. “Any- 
thing I can do for you?” ; 

“Why, yeah, big boy, there is!” chirped Red, eying 
Slim distrustfully. “Go take a running jump in 
the shower bath. Who are you anyway?” 

“My name’s Masterson,” Slim answered quietly. 
“I’m the captain.” 

“Captain!” snorted Red. “Captain of what?” 

Slim took this surprising outburst with a slow 
grin. He looked down into the sophomore’s terribly 
freckled face and saw therein a curious mixture of 
impudence, defiance, and fight. He saw the bandy 
legs, looking all the more ludicrous encased as they 
were in the big black knee guards. He looked 
farther even than that, into Red’s flaming blue eyes, 
and imagined he saw there a plaintive longing to be 
taken seriously in spite of his size. 

“There’s the coach standing yonder with that 
black sweater on,” he told Red, pointing with a long 


Re? does a basketball coach have so many 
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Red kicked Slim on 
the shins so hard 
that Slim sat down 
on the floor with 
his leg in his hands. 
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Astra never knew anyone like 


the scrapping Red Chapman! 


arm. 


The sophomore thanked him and walked off. 

That was Slim Masterson all over. Cool as moun- 
tain water. You couldn’t excite him or make him 
mad and that was one reason he was captain. 

Red liked the coach from the start and dogged 
him everywhere, getting under his feet like an over- 
friendly terrier. Finally Wheelock put him in the 
scrimmage to get rid of him. 

And right there Red Chapman gave everybody a 
big surprise. A surprise and then a laugh. It 
wasn’t much of a scrimmage at that, just three men 
trying to score against two in one-half the court. 
But to Red Chapman it wasn’t a scrimmage at all— 
it was a game, a game in which Red set out to prove 
he could replace Ned Vincent and Joe Cox, our all- 
conference forwards. 

He first opened our eyes by foxing Mike Ganges, 
our veteran guard, with a lightning-fast reverse 
dribble with Mike standing between him and the 
goal. Mike just stared as Red slipped around him 
and pocketed the goal. 

It didn’t take us very long to see that Red Chap- 
man had a basketball style all his own. He fought 
like a bulldog and didn’t know how to relax or slow 
down. Once Dart Nelson, our running guard, let a 
ball get away from him and Red slid ten feet on 
his stomach to take it out from under Dart’s nose. 
The football tactics were funny, and nobody took 
him seriously—except Slim Masterson. 

After practice Slim sauntered up to the coach, 
thrusting his head and long arms into a sweat shirt. 

“Well, Coach, what did you think of our new red- 
head?” Slim wanted to know. “Looks to me like 
he might do us some good.” 

But the coach couldn’t see Red. 

“Too little,’ was his short answer. 
up surprised and the coach elaborated. 

“He’s a hustler but he simply doesn’t have the 
height. A tall player could pass and shoot over 
him all day long.” 

Slim poked a long leg into his sweat pants, hop- 
ping on one foot to hold his balance. 


Slim looked 


“He didn’t look so badly out there today against 
our tall players,” he suggested, bending over to zip 
up a pant leg. 

But the coach shook his head. 

“You don’t see many five-foot six-inch players in 
collegiate basketball,” he pointed out. “Besides he’s 
a ball hawk, and in our man-for-man defense would 
always be out of position. Of course we'll work with 
him and see how he develops, but he’s handicapped 
before he starts. It’d be suicide to throw him in 
there against a good team—like Peters Tech.” 

Peters Tech! Instinctively the coach winced. He 
always winced when that school was mentioned. The 
coach thought he was going to beat them last year, 
but playing on his own home court with the best 
team he’d ever coached he hadn’t been able to come 
within eight points of them. 

The main reason Peters Tech kept trampling every- 
body was because of Brad Funk, her captain and 
ace. I’ve been watching basketball for fifteen years 
and Brad Funk is the best player I ever saw. Cool, 
brilliant, and aggressive. 

Our first game of the season was at home against 
Conger. And when the coach announced the starting 
line-up it naturally included the five regulars from 
last year. Red Chapman looked like he’d been 
slapped in the face. He wanted to start that game! 
He wanted to start every game, we soon found out. 

When our five starting players pranced out on the 
court for a brief warm-up, clad in their new spick- 
and-span silver-and-blue game jerseys, I stole a look 
at Red, trailing along disconsolately behind the other 
substitutes to our bench. His eyes were red and he 
was sniffling and blowing his nose. I had to look 
at him twice before I could believe it. But it was 
true. Red Chapman had been crying! Crying be- 
cause he couldn’t start that game! A hard-boiled 
guy like Red Chapman, crying! 

I’d never seen finer forward play than that shown 
by Ned Vincent and Joe Cox that night. It was 
great to watch them crisscross and weave through 
the scoring zone, flipping the ball back and forth 


Guy? 


Three times we 
worked the ball 
down the floor, 
cutting and 
passing at top 
speed! 


to one another or to Slim Masterson and our guards, 
then suddenly cut from behind a block to rack up a 
basket. 

Late in the game the coach began to substitute. 
But he never used Red. Every time he’d stand up 
and turn around, looking for a sub, Red would pop 
up in plain sight, but the coach always glanced past 
him and gave the nod to another man. Red never 
got out of his sweat shirt. 

It was the same way in the Daniels game, and also 
against Griffith. The coach started the five regulars, 
let them burn up the court the first fifteen minutes 
of each half, and then worked in his substitutes. 
Everybody but Red Chapman, who sat there on the 
bench, red-eyed and sniffling, with his head hanging 
lower every minute. 

Then came the first road game against Hays, a 
team we’d beaten the year before but only after a 
hard battle. The coach always carried a large 
squad on the first road trip; so Red got to go along. 


But in the dressing room that night, when 
the coach announced that Ned and Joe would 
start at forward, Red went off to the corner 
behind some lockers and went into another 
weeping spell. I never saw anything like him. 
He still thought he was a better forward than 
either Ned or Joe. And Ned and Joe playing 
the best basketball of their lives! 

That Hays game was one I’ll never forget. 
With Slim Masterson controlling the tip-off, 
we rolled in the baskets that first half, leading 
16 to 7. Ned and Joe were plenty hot. 

I stole occasional looks at Red who sat at my 
side on our bench. His eyes had stopped leak- 
ing. His little tempest of nerves had blown 
itself out and now he sat there like a spent rain 
cloud, chin in hand, looking longingly at the 
electric scoreboard bearing the names of our 
five starters. 

And then that Hays team began to click. 
From a badly outplayed and bad- 
ly licked team, they suddenly 


whoosh! The ball would find the net. 

Our own attack bogged down. The coach had 
pulled Ned and Joe for a short rest, replacing them 
with tall subs, but when Hays tied the score at 21- 
all and then forged ahead at 23-21, he was forced 
to rush his first-string forwards back into the fray. 
But Ned and Joe had cooled and couldn’t get going. 
Hays piled the score higher and higher. 

Although he showed no emotion, the coach was 
desperate. Substitute after substitute stripped off 
his sweat clothing and was rushed into the game. 
Finally, with Hays leading 30 to 22, seven minutes 
of play left and the game hopelessly lost, the coach 
beckoned to Red Chapman. He used every one of his 
fourteen players save Red. 

When Red waddled out on that Hays court, a 
freckled, red-haired, homely-looking dwarf, the big 
black knee pads on his short powerful legs flapping 
ridiculously, the Hays crowd roared with laughter. 
Any basketball crowd would have done the same 
because Red did look funny. And when the referee, 
feeling Red’s eager fingers pluck his sleeve, looked 
around and didn’t see Red at first because of his 
shortness, the spectators really let it out. They 
laughed until they were hoarse. 

But Red, keeping the crowd out of his 
mind, spat on his hands and grimly went to 
work. First he trotted over to our huddle 
and lit into our players with scorn and con- 
tempt. 

“Well, well!” he bantered them, shaking 
a hard, freckled fist under their noses. 
“What’s the matter with you big dubs? Lost 
your nerve? Are you going to let this bunch 
of new grounders trim you after you licked 
their socks off that first half? Come on! 
Where’s your hustle? Let’s go!” and strid- 
ing from player to player, he whacked them 
across the back, lusty clouts that stung. 

The moment the ball went up Red Chap- 
man took charge of that ball game. He went 
up into the air a mile to take Slim’s first 
tip, dribbled like mad toward the goal, 
sucked in Bill Chase’s guard, and bounce- 
passed to Bill for a goal. He was all over 
the court at once, passing, dribbling, inter- 
cepting Hays’ passes, and diving on loose 
balls like a terrier on a rat. 

Single-handed he turned the flow of battle, 
until, unbelievably, we were even with them, 
with a minute and a half to play! 

Then came disaster. The befuddled Hays 
players gained control of the ball when one 
of our men stepped out of bounds. For the 
first time since Red’s entrance into the game, 
Hays was on the offensive. They worked the 
ball down and tried a long shot. It missed. 
Red and the man he was guarding, a six- 
footer, drove in together for the rebound. 
But Red’s opponent was half a foot taller. 
Like a jack-in-the-box he sprang high over 
Red’s wildly threshing arms and deftly 
tapped the ball through the strings for a 
field goal! 


blossomed into an aggressive, in- 
spired team and began to hit the 
goal from nearly any spot on the 
playing floor they chose to shoot 
from. It seemed that a Hays 
man had only to let drive and 


““My name’s 
Chapman,” 
barked Red. 
“Better 
watch out 
for your- 


self,”’ 


That basket was the ball game. Hays went into 
a zone defense and held us at bay those final seconds, 
winning 35 to 33. 

As we all sank back disappointed on our bench, 
I remembered the coach’s wise words to Slim Master- 
son: “He’s a hustler all right, but he’s too little. A 
tall player could shoot and pass over him all day 
long.” 

In our dressing room we saw a new Red Chap- 
man. Of course nobody seriously blamed him for 
that defeat, because the game had been lost before 
he ever went in there and we’d scored 11 to their 
8 while he played, but Red blamed himself plenty. 
He knew the winning goal had been scored over him 
and he stormed and raged at himself, pulling his 
hair, kicking over chairs with his bare feet, butting 
his head against the shower room wall and going 
into another of his crying tantrums. 

It was funny and yet it wasn’t funny, either. Red 
Chapman was simply a bundle of nerves. He wasn’t 
thé kind of guy to hide anything. He wore his 
emotions right out in plain sight. 

On the train coming home after the game, the 
coach found Slim Masterson down in a chair car and 
dropped into an empty seat beside him. Slim was 
sitting by the window, disconsolately staring out into 
the darkness, his hat pulled down over one eye. The 
coach drummed his fingers on his knee and hummed 
a little tune. 

“Slim, you were right about Red. He’s a basket- 
ball player and a hustler in spite of his height. 
I’ve been thinking about him and I believe I’ve 
found his place on our team. I’m going to make 
a second half player out of him. I'll run him in 
about midway of the last half when the other team 
is tiring. He’ll be fresh and fast, and he’s a fighter. 
For ten minutes he can make trouble for any team.” 

Slim turned the idea over and over in his ‘head 
and sat up, enthused. 

“Sounds like a swell idea to me, Coach,” he said. 

But it didn’t sound so swell to Red Chapman. 
He came bounding out for practice the following 
Monday afternoon, first man on the court, expecting 
to be started with the first five in the scrimmage 
against the freshmen. He naturally figured he’d 
earned the place by his great showing against Hays. 
But when the coach formed his starting five, Red 
again was fidgeting at his old place on the end of 
the bench. 

And when the coach started Ned and Joe against 
Ahearn in our next game, Red, all choked up with 
emotion, didn’t do anything else but walk to the 
dressing room and take off his playing uniform and 
put on his street clothes. 

Well, that was a strong facer for Jerry Wheelock. 
He had to maintain discipline on his squad. If one 
fellow could walk out on the team any time he chose, 
then the other players naturally would expect that 
privilege too. But the coach fooled us. Instead of 
looking Red up and firing him off the 
team, he just ignored the whole episode. 

The following afternoon Red came out 
for practice at the usual time and got 
his suit out of his locker. He was quiet 
and sober, obviously expecting to be 
punished for his act of the night be- 
fore. I had to admire his nerve. Lots 
of fellows wouldn’t have dared to come 
back after walking out on the coach 
like that. 

But when he walked boldly out on the 
floor past the coach, apparently with the 
idea of taking his bawling out and dis- 
missal and getting it over with, the 
coach merely nodded and went about his 
business. Red looked surprised and then 
thoughtful, and in the ensuing practice 
drove the second team like a demon. It 
was the best way he knew to make an 
apology and it must have been accept- 
able to the coach. 

Our next game was with Cawthorn, 
a stronger team than any we’d met ex- 
cept Hays, and again the coach started 
his regular forwards and Red sat resign- 
edly on the end of the bench, chewing 
his finger nails and casting longing looks 
at the big electric scoreboard. But he 
didn’t put on his street clothes. 

Then came a surprise. Five minutes 
after the first tip-off, the coach leaned 
over and looked down at Red’s end of 
the bench. 

“Red!” he called. 

Unable to believe his ears, Red sat 
bewildered. Beefy Locke, the sub sit- 
ting next to him, nudged him in the side 
with his elbow. “Hey, Red, Coach says 
you,” he whispered hoarsely. 

Red got up and waddled over to the 
coach. 


“O. K., Red,” said the coach, making room for 
him on the bench and putting his arm around him. 
“T want you to watch that guard that’s dogging Joe. 
See how closely he plays Joe? That fellow’s a shade 
faster than Joe and stays right on top of him every 
minute. Now then. Watch him a little while and 
then tell me how you’d handle him if you were in 
Joe’s place.” 

Red studied the player intently, his forehead 
puckered seriously. Then he turned to the coach. 

“T’d try to feint him one way, then go around him 
on the other side,” he murmured. “And I’d try to 
circle behind some of my own players, block him 
off, and try a set shot. If I saw I was as fast or 
faster than he, maybe I’d lead him to a corner and 
try a reverse on him.” 

The coach nodded approvingly. “Good boy,” he 
said. “Remember that. Now keep watching him 
and see if there is anything else about his style you 
can figure out.” 

Red rode the bench beside the coach until there 
were only seven minutes left to play. Although we 
were leading 28 to 22, we’d been hard-pressed. The 
coach pulled Joe and sent Red in. 

Red’s guard, the fellow who’d done such a good 
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job of dogging Joe, sauntered over to him and in- 
troduced himself, thrusting out his hand. 

“My name’s Boling,” he said, just a shade im- 
portantly. You could tell he was proud at having 
ridden Joe Cox so successfully. 

“Mine’s Chapman,” barked Red, looking up at him 
coolly and challengingly. “I’m gonna be after you, 
big boy! Better watch out for yourself!” and giv- 
ing Boling’s hand two or three short vigorous pumps, 
Red turned his back and walked off a few steps. 

The ball went up and in the next two minutes of 
play, our bench came to its feet in alarm. Caw- 
thorn scored three field goals in rapid succession, 
every one of them by Boling over Red. 

But just as the coach was taking the blanket off 
Bill Chase, Red learned how to stop the play. The 
next time Cawthorn tried it, Red intercepted the ball, 
and with no Cawthorn player in his path, dribbled 
the length of the court for a field goal with the 
surprised Cawthorn players strung out behind him 
in hot but useless pursuit. We led, 30 to 28! 

That spectacular play gave our team heart and 
Red himself a world of confidence. Exuding pep and 
hustle from every pore, he took charge of that Caw- 
thorn game just as he had the Hays contest two 
weeks earlier. We won, 37 to 30. Red was simply 
too fresh, too fast, and too good in those final 
moments. 

After the game we all went down to the campus 
shop to buy a morning paper. First thing we saw 
was this: 

Peters Tech won its 29th consecutive basket- 
ball game tonight by defeating Hays on the 
Hays court, 40 to 27. Hays couldn’t stop Brad 
Funk, captain of the conference champions, who 
directed his team flawlessly and played a beau- 
tiful floor game. 

Dart Nelson stirred his chocolate milk shake, and 
whistled incredulously. 

“Whew! Thirteen points! 
licking!” 

“Yeah!” spoke up Mike Ganges, “and on Hays’ 
own court, too.” 

Then we turned to the story of our game. At the 
top of the page was a two-column picture of Ned. 
The story said: 

Ned Vincent, Ardmore’s senior forward, 
forged into the lead for the conference individual 
scoring championship here tonight as Ardmore 

defeated Cawthorn in Bartlett gymnasium, 

87 to 30. Vincent added five field goals 

and a foul shot to bring his season’s total 

to 76. Cawthorn tied the score in the last 
half, but two quick goals by Vincent gave 

Ardmore a lead she never relinquished 

thereafter. 

“That’s not fair!” protested Ned, hotly. “Red 
won that game for us! He’s the guy who fed 
me those last two goals. Why, they didn’t say 
a word about him!” 

“Aw, that’s O. K., Ned,” said Red, swallow- 
ing hard. “You all had that game won before 
I ever went in there. They’d never have tied 
the score if I hadn’t given them those three 
goals, right at the start.” 

But he was hurt, nevertheless, despite his be- 
ing grateful to Ned for his fairness. I knew 
what he was thinking. The starting players 
were the ones the sports editors and fans 
marked. Nobody noticed a substitute, no mat- 
ter how well he played. 

When Red stumbled into his room that night, 
he got another bad case of the blues, falling 
across his bed and bawling there in the dark. 
We all could hear him and finally Slim Master- 
son, who roomed right across the hall from him, 
went in and tried to cheer him up. But Red 
didn’t want any sympathy, and when Slim 
turned on the light, Red flew at him in a rage 
and kicked Slim on the shins so hard that Slim 
sat down on the floor with his leg in his hands, 
squalling like a panther. We like to laughed 
ourselves sick. 

That was the way it went right up to the 
Peters Tech game. The coach would always 
start Ned and Joe and leave Red blubbering 
on the bench, and after we’d run up a nice 
lead he’d shoot Red in as the unwilling pinch- 
hitter. I'll give Red credit at that. Although 
he didn’t relish his assignment, he gave his all, 
and we traveled to Peters Tech for the final 
game with a chance to tie them for the confer- 
ence championship and gain a great moral vic- 
tory, if we won. 

The Peters Tech gym was filled with a noisy, 
roaring mob the night we played them for the 
championship. It was Peters Tech’s last game 
and also Brad Funk’s. The crowd gave us a 
big’ hand when we came out for our shooting 
drill, but it was nothing compared to the en- 
thusiastic roar that arose (Cont. on page 36) 
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son Lone Wolf discovered a strange 

little animal sniffing about in the rear 
of our cabin in the White Mountains of 
Arizona. A gray-furred, sharp-nosed, big- 
eared pup coyote that had somehow become 
separated from its mother! It did not run 
when Lone Wolf approached it; just turned 
belly up and trembled and whined when he 
stroked its thick fur. It ravenously ate a pile of 
pancakes and bacon that he fed it, and then lapped 
into its small and now distended stomach all of a 
quart of milk. 

Away back in the buffalo days, Indians and whites 
were agreed that wolves could be tamed, but coyotes 
never. They were, as old Bill Weaver used to say, 
“plumb wild an’ treach’rus.” Well, we would under- 
take to tame this one. That day we named him 
Smoky, built a shedlike kennel, and fastened him 
to it with a broad, smooth collar and a light thirty- 
foot chain. 

Smoky ate much more than would a dog of his 
age and size, and grew amazingly fast. Like a dog, 
he would bury his excess food in holes that he dug 
in the ground. He soon would come bounding to the 
limit of his chain to meet us, wagging his bushy tail 
and leaping up to lick our faces. He whimpered 
with joy when we scratched his back and head; and 
when freed from his chain, he would run hither and 
thither and tirelessly play with us. 

A companion for him was Lone Wolf’s purebred 
English shepherd, Zora, a fine turkey dog and re- 
triever. In the latter end of the summer, we took 
a long chance and freed Smoky permanently from 
his chain. But with Zora he remained close to home, 
having apparently no desire to seek his kind, though 
almost nightly we could hear them yelping down the 
valley, and up on the mountainside. The two would 
occasionally go nosing about the home of the forest 
ranger, some three hundred yards ffom us, down 
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the mountain slope, but they never went near the 
little settlement of Greer, a mile farther up the 
Little Colorado. 

Smoky’s days of free wandering were soon to end, 
however. The forest ranger brought a couple dozen 
chickens to furnish eggs for his large family. Smoky 
promptly killed five of them, including a ten-dollar 
purebred rooster. Thereafter he was kept upon his 
long chain, except that one of us daily took him for 
a run up the mountainside or down the valley. 

How he did enjoy his outings! More swift than 
any dog, he was everywhere at once—a gray flash 
exploring every log, every hole that might conceal 
a squirrel or rabbit or pack rat. 

Late that fall, he one day pawed furiously into a 
hole at the foot of a pine, brought out a skunk, 
his jaws clamped upon its neck, and promptly killed 
it; then for a long time rolled and writhed in the 
pine-needled carpet of the forest in vain endeavor 
to rid himself of the horrible scent with which the 
skunk had drenched him. That one experience was 
enough; thereafter he gave skunks a wide berth. 

In the following year Smoky became the best 
hunter and retriever we ever had. Striking the trail 
of a flock of wild turkeys, he would dash in among 
them so suddenly that they would flutter up into the 
nearest trees and sit peering down at him, paying 
no attention to our approach; then, whining shrilly, 
he’ would alternately look at us and up at the birds, 
so urging that we hurry in and shoot. Dearly he 
loved the crack of a gun, and when a turkey came 


tumbling down he would be upon it as it 
struck the ground and, gripping neck or wing 
or leg, come hurrying to leave it at our feet. 
Then again whining, leaping, looking up at 
the birds and around at us, urge that we 
kill more of them. 

The great Apache Forest abounds in lakes, 
the breeding places of many kinds of ducks, 
Smoky had his first duck hunt in the autumn 
of 1930, Crawling through the rushes bordering 
the shore of a lake, we raised a flock of mallards, 
fired, and as three of them splashed down into the 
water and well out, Smoky plunged in after them. 
He got one by the neck, then swam to another and 
tried to take it too, with the result that he lost the 
first one. Several times he tried to grip the two 
and, failing, brought in one, laid it at our feet, 
and one by one brought in the others. But he had 
learned his lesson; thereafter he never attempted to 
bring in two ducks at a time. 

People came from far and near to see Smoky, the 
tame coyote. He was friendly with all women, en- 
joyed being petted by them. Was that way with 
some men, but took instant dislike to others, would 
not let them come near him. 

He was very mischievous. Three different times 
when, turkey hunting, we stopped to rest and eat, 
he seized our paper bag of lunch just as we got it 
out, ran off a little way, dropped it, and looked back 
at us; then, as we drew near, and were reaching 
down for it, he was off with it again, only to drop 
it once more and wait for us to come on; and we 
were just foolish enough to do so. Eventually, he 
tore the bag open and ate the lunch—one time even 
devouring our dessert, a big bunch of muscat grapes. 

He took great delight in teasing Apahki, my wife, 
particularly when we were turkey hunting. When- 
ever she started to crawl under a wire fence, he 
would be on the other side, growling, seizing and 
shaking the shoulder of her (Continued on page 33) 
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through the club at France Field, conscious 

that eyes were on him. He held his head very 
erect and kept his eyes to the front, but he couldn’t 
avoid hearing three casual, murmured words: 

“Strong, silent guy.” 

He stopped in the middle of the room and looked 
around. Yes, it was Buzzy Ennis who had said that. 
Buzzy, seated deep in a comfortable chair and gaz- 
ing at him coolly over the top of a magazine. Ennis, 
the short lieutenant with a quick tongue. For an 
instant Tommy wanted to say something hot, but 
there was a challenging look in Ennis’ face, an “All 
right, out with it!” gaze that made Tommy hesitate. 

Flushing painfully, he walked from the room, 
aware of concealed grins. He strode out to the field 
where his ship was idling, Sergeant McCarthy in 
the rear cockpit. Some day, he promised himself, he 
and Buzzy Ennis would have it out. But first he had 
a job on his hands—he had to find out what was 
going wrong with this tow-target work. 

It was dangerous and tricky stuff, tow-target fly- 
ing. You went aloft and let out a cloth target on 
the end of a long steel cable. Then a battery of 
three-inch guns on the ground cut loose. A mis- 
take in deflection or an error in sighting might 
bring the shell fragments uncomfortably close. He 
wasn’t afraid of that, in spite of the whispered 
words of Buzzy and the rest. What he feared, now, 
was another break in the cable. 

He nodded shortly to McCarthy, climbed in, and 
soon was heading over the green Panama jungle 
toward the range. Three times, now, he had tried 
to tow this course and each time something un- 
reasonable had happened to prevent it. Each time 


[inet TOMMY THORINGTON strode 


McCarthy had let out the cable slowly. Tommy had 
driven carefully to avoid jerking the ship. 
every time the cable had broken! 


And 


He glanced overside and spotted the battery down 
below—four anti-aircraft guns, each at the point of 
a diamond, their black snouts fingering the sky.. He 
watched them as they fired their practice shots. 
First, a pin-point of flame, then a low, screeching 
whine, followed by a white puff of shrapnel at 6,000 
feet. 

In a minute, now, it would be time to tow the 
target. Would the cable break again? How could 
it? He and McCarthy had checked everything. 

Yet—it had happened, three times in a row. The 
anti-aircraft regimental commander was mad and 
didn’t mind telling Major Rogers of France Field 
how he felt. Worst of all, the officers of the club 
were beginning to say that Tommy had “tow-target 
terror.” He wanted the cable to break. He snapped 
his ship so that the cable would break. And well— 
Thorington wasn’t the first man who had gone weak 
at having shrapnel burst on his tail! 

Tommy gritted his teeth. His fingers drummed 
nervously on the stick of the 0-19. He hung his 
head again over the edge of the cockpit and watched 
the four guns splatter shell bursts on their trial 
shot target. He adjusted his radio, cut the gun, and 
yelled a message back at Sergeant McCarthy. 

“Everything ready? You’re sure, McCarthy?” 

The response was mumbled. McCarthy’s manner 
had become almost sullen these last few days. He 
had twice asked, pleadingly, to be relieved of the 
job. 

“Ready, sir!” 

The motor roared back on. Thorington caught 
the message to “commence towing when ready,” and 
he knew that the eyes of every man at the battery 
watched his ship. He signaled McCarthy and the 
sleeve target spun down from a hole in the fuselage. 
The cable payed out. Tommy headed on his course. 

Never, in his six years of commissioned service, 
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had Tommy Thorington flown an airplane with more 
care than he did now. There wasn’t an inch of 
variation in his speed. There wasn’t a trace of jerk- 
ing on the stick. There wasn’t a bump of any kind 
in the air. 

The cable unreeled slowly and easily, a hundred 
feet, five hundred, a thousand. The tension increased. 
The drag of the sleeve target added its own re- 
sistance to the weight of the cable already payed out. 
Tommy watched it dwindle farther and farther be- 
hind him. 

And then, suddenly, he saw the fabrie crumple. 
Without the rush of air into its cigar-shaped casing 
it began to capsize, and capsizing meant only one 
thing—the cable had snapped again! 

Tommy Thorington felt a cold paralysis creeping 
up his back. Another failure! There was no doubt 
of it now. The fabric target was settling swiftly, 
pulled by the weight of the broken cable. Even be- 
fore the 0-19 turned around, it splashed into the 
white-capped waters of the Caribbean Sea at the 
jungle’s edge. A new fiasco! Another mission 
ruined! 

He flew back to the field in ‘a daze. He was in for 
it, this time. Major Rogers had been severe enough 
after the third failure. And after a fourth—! 

There was an.orderly on the line when he landed. 
“Lieutenant Thorington will report to the command- 
ing officer at once!” Precisely what he had expected. 
He didn’t even have time to wrangle the thing out 
again with McCarthy. Trembling inwardly he walked 
briskly toward headquarters and climbed the stairs 
to the second floor. Major Rogers glared up at him. 

“Mister Thorington,” he began furiously, “I un- 
derstand—” Skid Rogers always began with “I un- 
derstand” when he was enraged. “I understand, 
Thorington, that the cable snapped again today? Is 
that correct?” 


“Yes, sir!” Tommy’s voice was cold, self-con- 
demned. 

Major Rogers uttered a sound that was partly a 
groan of despair and partly an ejaculation of fury. 
He got up from his chair and walked angrily to 
the window. 

“A fine mess!” he stormed. “A fine mess this is 
when the Air Corps can’t even fly a co-operative 
mission without bobbling it all over Panama! Did 
you check your equipment yesterday as I instructed?” 

Tommy swallowed. 

“J did, sir. I checked it personally. I even drew 
and installed a brand-new reel of cable. I can’t un- 
derstand it, Major.” 

“And nobody else can!” snapped Major Rogers. 
“Do you realize, Mister Thorington, that an explana- 
tion of all this is going in those target practice re- 
ports? And that I’ve had a request to relieve you 
from this mission, and substitute another pilot in 
your place? With a remark of failure on your 
efficiency report?” 

Tommy was silent. 

“Well, I have!” Major Rogers affirmed. “T’ll have 
a lot ce. >xplaining to do, myself, when this affair 
gets tc the department commander!” 

He wi'ked back to his chair and sat down. Sud- 
denly, and not unkindly, he motioned Tommy to a 
chair beside him. He gazed searchingly into the 
younger man’s face. 

“Would you—ah—like to be relieved?” 

Tommy stiffened. 

“T didn’t think so,” the major went on, hastily. “I 
just wondered. There’s a rumor around, Thoring- 
ton.” He paused again. “You havyen’t got along 
so well here, have you—with the squadron, I mean?” 

“Not very, sir,” Tommy confessed. “Though I’ve 
tried to, Major. I don’t know why.” 

“I do. You're. too deliberately quiet. You keep 
to yourself too much. You don’t give anybody a 
chance to make friends with you. You—well, I’ve 
watched it, Thorington. And if this phrase I’ve 
heard lately, this ‘tow-target terror’—if that sticks 
—ii I have to relieve you from this mission before 
you finish it, and finish it right—Thorington, you'll 
be ruined! I can’t let it happen!” 

Tommy fumbled with his cap. 

“What’s been the matter with that cable? New 
cable doesn’t just suddenly break, you know. Cut? 
Filed? Anything like that?” 

“T don’t believe so, sir. I’ve examined the reel 
end each time. The cable was shredded, each strand 
separately, and each strand several inches from the 
next strand. No pliers or file could do that. It 
looked as if the strands gave way, one by one. And, 
anyway, sir, no one here would file or cut—well, they 
couldn't!” 

“Hmmm!” Major Rogers had a thought he didn’t 
dare express. “How about old McCarthy then? 
Simply falling down on his job?” 

“No, sir! He’s done fine work!” Tommy was 
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sure. “It has to be equipment, somewhere. There’s 
nothing else.” 

“Check it again. And make it go! Ill do any- 
thing you can think of, and anything you ask, to 
help you. But make it go! There can’t be another 
failure over this! Understand?” 

“Yes, sir. I understand.” 

“Anything you want?” 

“Nothing I can think of, sir.” 

Major Rogers nodded an end to the interview and 
Tommy saluted. A warm glow tingled through him 
at the friendship and understanding Major Rogers 
had shown. Somehow, he had to justify his com- 
manding officer’s patience— 

Tommy’s reflections suddenly ended. The first 
brother officer he encountered at the club was Buzzy 
Ennis, who somehow typified his failure to make 
friends with the squadron. Buzzy, leader of the 
bachelor clique, detested Thorington. Thought him 
aloof and unfriendly, and believed that the squadron 
would be vastly improved by almost any type of re- 
placement. 

Ennis was still sitting behind his magazine. Across 
his knees lay a fragment of yellow ribbon, part of 
the signal streamer flown by tow-target planes to 
warn other ships clear. Yellow ribbon. The infer- 
ence was plain and deliberate, even though Ennis 
said nothing. 

Tommy flared. Suddenly and unreasoningly, he 
blamed Buzzy for everything that had happened. 
He took a half dozen steps forward, his fists clenched. 
Then he halted. He turned. The room was hostile. 
No matter what he did, he’d be wrong again. He 
went heavily up the stairs to his room and sat down 
alone, unseeing as the dusk darkened his window. 

By the time the bell rang for supper, Tommy had 
reached a number of definite decisions. One of them 
was that he wasn’t going down to the table to face 
the squadron’s bachelor officers. Another of them 
was a stubborn conviction that he didn’t care what 
anybody thought of him. And last, with a sudden 
shock that sat him upright in the chair, he decided 
that somehow, for some reason unknown, old Ser- 
geant McCarthy was the one and only man respon- 
sible for the cable failures! 

There couldn’t be any other explanation. New 
cable doesn’t break without cause—not four times in 
a row, anyway. McCarthy, too, had checked over a 
great portion of the equipment, alone. On the pre- 
vious day, it was true, Tommy himself had rechecked 
everything except for unreeling a new line of cable 
that McCarthy had brought from the storehouse. 
But here again, it had been McCarthy who had 
brought it. And strangely, too, McCarthy had asked 
to be relieved of his job. The reasons he had given 
were faltering and evasive, and Tommy at first had 
put them down to just another case of dislike for 
himself. 

Now they assumed a new meaning. Unsuspicious 
little details began piecing together in a pattern, 
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with the design hooking to McCarthy. For some un- 
known reason, and in some unknown way, McCarthy 
was dropping the sleeves. There was no other an- 
swer to it. 

McCarthy was stalling. Tommy was convinced of 
it. And yet—he wondered. The man was the finest 
old soldier in the squadron. Thirty years’ service 
lacking one month. He was up for retirement. His 
record was flawless. His list of decorations in 
France—his wound stripes—these, too, bore testi- 
mony to his excellence. How, in the face of all 
this, could it have been McCarthy? 

The morning almost brought the answer. When 
Tommy went down on the line and began checking 
his ship, there was no sign of McCarthy. At the 
end of an hour there was still no sign of McCarthy. 
At the end of two hours there came a telephone call 
from the first sergeant reporting that McCarthy was 
apparently absent without leave! 

Tommy raged. It was nearly time for his sched- 
uled take-off, and he hadn’t half finished his check. 
It was necessary, too, to find a substitute for the 
man. Who? On whom could he absolutely depend 


for a test like this? 

Over by the hangar he glimpsed a lone figure. It 
was Buzzy Ennis, splitting time on a P-12, and the 
ship was out. 


And of all the people Tommy wanted 


to see, Ennis was the last. Trust Ennis with the 
tow-target apparatus? 

Tommy dropped his wrenches and started toward 
Operations to get somebody else— anybody else. 
Then he halted. Suppose Ennis took the controls 
for him, while he himself operated the cable re- 
leases? There was a flavor to this that changed dis- 
aster into fortune. Yellow ribbon, eh? Tow-target 
terror? Well, how would Ennis like it? 

He walked over. He tried to speak casually. 

“Doing anything, Ennis?” 

“Waiting for my ship. What’s the matter?” 

“McCarthy’s A.W.O.L. I’m stranded.” 


“McCarthy? Who’s McCarthy?” 
“My tow-target operator.” 
“Oh!” 


There was an insinuation in that “oh” that made 
Tommy want to fight. But he checked himself. The 
day was too big to lose now, and he was due to 
take off, 

“And you want me to help?” Ennis went on. 
“Sorry. I don’t know much about the rear pit of 
a 19. I wouldn’t be much good to you.” 

“You could fly it for me,” Tommy suggested, 
pointedly. 

Ennis stared. He caught the challenge instantly. 
He shifted weight, and glanced hastily about for his 
P-12, The sky was clear. 

“When are you due to take off?” 

“Right now.” 

Ennis shrugged. There was nothing else he could 
do. 

“Okay,” he said. ‘“Wait’ll I get my chute.” 

As Tommy went back to the 0-19, he was grinning. 
He warmed the motor, climbed into the rear cock- 
pit, and tested the clutch that payed out the cable. 
He crawled under the wing above the landing gear 
and checked the reel installation, and the small 
propeller that rewound the cable on the reel when 
towing was over. He made sure he had five sleeve 
targets, one for each course the battery would fire 
—and he told himself, grimly, that today they would 
fire. 

He did everything but unwind the half mile of 
cable itself, and there wasn’t need for that. -He’d 
drawn it new that morning, and had even unwrapped 
its original covering. 

Ennis came up with his chute, and climbed in the 
front pit. From the rear Tommy gave him a signal 
of readiness and the motor roared. 

They headed out over the anti-aircraft range, 
reached its flank and began circling. Tommy pointed 
his finger along the course, and Ennis nodded. They 
began waiting. 

Minutes later the burst of the first trial shot puffed 
its white ball in the sky; then a succession of bursts 
from all four guns blotted it out. The radio carried 
the old message: “Commence towing when ready.” 
The observation plane straightened out and headed 
down the course. 

Tommy’s hands were trembling. He sat on a low 
seat facing the plane’s tail assembly, with his back 
to Ennis. At his left was a clutch release lever for 
paying out the line; at his right was a second lever 
that controlled the rewinding propeller. Up from 
the rectangular hole in the fuselage floor came the 
end of the cable, securely gripped by the automatic 
tripping trigger—a device for releasing one target 
and installing another without rewinding the line. 

Tommy fastened the first wadded sleeve to the 
trigger, lowered it through the trap, and released 
the clutch. The cable began paying out. He kept 


**The old scoundrel!*’ Rogers beamed. ‘‘Well, 
I've got him. He ran out—thought he was 
ruining a thirty-year record!”’ 


it close to the fuselage with a hooked stick and 
watched the length markers . fifty feet, one 
hundred, two hundred, a thousand. His heart was 
pounding. Two thousand would permit firing. Two 
thousand feet was the safety limit—anything under 
that might be dangerous. Yet the length of the 
cable was entirely up to him, because at five miles 
a target line has deceptive length to ground observy- 
ers. Nobody would know if it were less—or more. 

Nothing had happened so far. The cable was half 
out, and everything was all right. He experienced, 
again, the impossible conviction that the fault had 
been all McCarthy’s. Then he stopped thinking, and 
his eyes widened. Through the hooked beak of his 
stick came the first broken strand of cable! And 
inches behind it came the second broken strand! 

Something froze in his blood. For the first time 
Tommy could remember, he found himself watching 
a disaster from which there was no escape. It would 
grow worse if he did nothing; and worse if he did 
anything. It was like standing on an egg that hadn’t 
yet cracked. It was like running in a dream where 
the legs move but get nowhere. 

He watched it, fascinated, helpless, until presently, 
some several feet behind, came the third broken 
strand. And it was only a (Continued on page 29) 
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Cooped alive in their floating 


furnace, Tommy and Leo 


slowly roasted to a crisp brown! 


The river 
seemed lined 
with them, 
moving along 
with the ship. 
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The Navy Day Salute 


plowed its way slowly against the sluggish 

current of the yellow river, and its wash 
waved the water-grasses on the banks. Heat 
danced and shimmered from its scrubbed steel 
decks, and more heat wavered over the grooved 
fields of rice. Below, the engines seemed to be 
panting in the heat of the China sun. 

Occasionally men’s voices could be heard aboard 
ship; snatch of a song as a sailor went along a 
passageway; the sleepy murmur of the off-watch 
section lying on the foredeck under the scant shade 
of the bridge; but aside from that it was very quiet. 
Quietness and heat seemed all that China could offer 
the U.S.S. Blaine that morning. 

Aft, a piece of tarpaulin rigged for awning made 
a little shade, and under it Lieutenant Leo Myles 
and Ensign Tommy Taylor scowled over a chart of 
the Yangtze. Tommy put his dividers back in the 
box and wiped the sweat off his face. 

“Two more miles,” he announced. 

“Two more miles and we'll be in Tibet,” Myles 
added wearily. ‘We’re too far up this river already, 
Tommy.” 

“I don’t see any American interests to be pro- 
tected this high up,” Tommy said, looking at the 
deserted banks of the river. 

“I doubt if the Chinese will even know who we 
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are. It would be funny if they’d heard of the Jap 
war and got us mixed up.” 

“It would be fun,” Tommy said. “I could use a 
small war. I haven’t done anything but eat, sleep, 
and sweat for four months now. Either a war or 
orders to report for shore leave in Manila.” 

Leo Myles laughed, but not very cheerfully. 
“Tommy, my fine young man,” he said, “you haven’t 
been in the Navy long enough. We'll have neither 
a war nor shore leave. We’ll pull up and stop at 
this Chan Foo and ‘wait further orders.’ In other 
words, we spend a nice quiet summer aboard ship 
and by the end of it we’ll be biting each other’s ears, 
and snarling in the passageways. Then we'll come 
back and someone will ask, ‘Where have you been?’ 
and that will be that.” 

Tommy stood up, yawned and stretched. “Maybe 
the bridge is cooler. Coming up?” he asked, and 
started forward. As he stepped away a bullet 
whined past him and smacked with a sharp spaang 


against the steel bulkhead. The crack of a rifle 
floated over from the river bank, and a smudge 
of gray smoke rose slowly in the hot air. 

Leo and Tommy yelled together, “All hands 
below!” and then went below themselves. As 
Leo slammed the door shut, another bullet whined 
over from the river bank and spattered against 
the flat steel. 

“Quarters,” Leo ordered the bugler, and soon the 
ship’s crew of fifteen men and two officers was 
gathered in one group. Leo and Tommy hurriedly 
called the muster and found no one hurt or missing. 

“Break out the flag and fly it at the peak, Jenson. 
All hands stay below until further orders,” Leo 
snapped. “Tommy, take your post on the bridge. 
Vaughn, close all ports.” 

Men no longer slow-moving with the heat snapped 
to their posts and a large American flag was soon 
hanging from the peak. Only the slow forward 
movement of the ship stirred its folds, but red, white, 
and blue showed with occasional stars and stripes. 
A bullet ricocheted off the slim steel mast and went 
screaming away down the river. A sailor at a port- 
hole spotted a Chinaman on the bank. After that 
the river seemed lined with them, moving along with 
the passage of the ship. One would stop, a smudge 
of smoke would leap up, and then the smack of lead 
on steel, or the harmless whine if he missed. 
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Leo cautioned the men not to open any ports or 
show themselves at any time, and then he joined 


Tommy with the radioman on the bridge. They 
radioed the flagship at Manila: : 
“Being fired on from bank near Chan Foo. Ad- 


yise procedure.” 

The answer came very soon: “Proceed to Chan 
Foo and wait further orders. Under no conditions 
return fire.” 

“That’s a big help,” Leo remarked, in some dis- 
gust. “What do we do? Sit here in this sweat box and 
let those fellows spend a week taking pot shots at us?” 

“Perhaps they’re just some loose bandits with 
nothing else to do. Let’s 
go on to Chan Foo, Leo, 
and see if things aren’t 
under better control there. 
You know, if I hadn’t ~~~ 
moved just when I did 
that first shot would have 
drilled me.” 

“Right. How’s the river 
along here?” 

“Shallow in spots— 
tricky.” 

“We'll keep this speed. 
Perhaps these fools won’t 
follow us all the way to 
Chan Foo. It’ll be awful 
if we have tc keep every- 
thing battened down for 
any length of time. Are 
they on both sides?” 

Tommy held up a mirror 
in front of the glass of a 
porthole, stooped down, 
and looked up into it. For 
a long time he watched 
the bank reflected in the 
murror. 

“Don’t see a thing,” he finally 
said. “I'll crack this port a little, 
but stay out of line. These Chi- 
nese seem to grow in the grass.” 

Leo moved over to the other 
side of the narrow cabin out of 
line of the porthole. A welcome 
sweep of hot air came into the 
cabin. Tommy stood pressed back 
against the bulkhead. For a 
minute nothing happened, and 
even on the other side there were 
no longer those vicious snaps of 
rifle shots in the steaming air. 
The helmsman, apparently un- 
disturbed, continued slowly turn- 
ing the wheel one way, then the 
other, as he eased the ship up 
the river. 

“T feel sorry for those people 


below decks,’”’ Leo said. “It must 
be at least a hundred down there 
already.” 

“Fasily. It was a hundred 


and twenty in the engine room.” 

“Well, we'll get along to Chan 
Foo and maybe things will quiet - 
down.” 

“Perhaps this is an old Chi- 
nese custom, or a wedding or 
something,” Tommy suggested. 

“They nearly made it a funeral. 
Slip below and tell the men to 
open the ports on the starboard 
side, but not to stand in front of 
them. I don’t think the bandits 
are over on that side, but there’s 
no use taking chances.” 

“Aye, aye.” Tommy stooped = 
low under their open port and started for the ladder 
leading below decks. As he crossed the line a bullet 
whizzed through the porthole and smashed into a 
framed chart on the opposite bulkhead. 

“Belay that,” Leo said calmly, and closed the steel 
window. “We'll just have to boil.” 

“Chan. Foo, sir,” the helmsman said. 

They had rounded a bend in the river and on the 
port side was a typical Chinese town built on the 
banks of the Yangtze. Cluttering the river for a 
third of its width was a jumbled mass of boats, 
sampans, skiffs, houseboats, rafts, and anything that 
would float. All of it was hopelessly tangled with 
ropes, laundry, planks, bridges, and Chinese. 

Above the mess of boats was a worse mess of 
houses. There seemed to be but one street that led 
straight back from the river’s edge and along its 
narrow length houses had been crammed together 
until it seemed as though someone had dumped a 
huge bundle of small sticks, old wrapping paper, 
poles, and rags into one spot and then cut a narrow 
straight path through it all. 


Chan Foo had the usual number of Chinese milling 
about on the boats, on the bank, up and down the 
one street, and in all the tiny windows and doors. 
There were millions of them all terrifically excited 
about something as they scrambled around. 

Leo and Tommy looked at this place and then at 
each other. 

“So what?” Leo asked. 

Tommy began to laugh. “Shall we stay awhile? 
It looks attractive,” he said, and climbed below. 
Soon, on the foredeck, the hatch opened slowly, and 
its opening was greeted by a spattering of bullets 
all around it. Then suddenly Tommy’s hand shot 


“When I open this 
hatch,” Tommy or- 
dered, “you follow 
directly behind me. 
Load and then get 
below immediately.” 


out, tripped the anchor lock, and disappeared again 
before the next volley could hit him. The anchor 
splashed into the yellow river and the chain rumbled 


up out of the chain locker. The ship rode on a little 
way, and then the deck winch stopped her. She 
swung slowly broadside to the town and came to rest 
as bullets rattled harmlessly off her thick steel sides. 


Tommy, with his sweat-soaked back held stiffly 
away from the blazing hot steel of the bulkhead, sat 
on the navigation table in the tiny cabin and looked 
at his superior officer lying in the lower bunk. 

Lieutenant Leo Myles was almost unrecognizable. 
His face was gray under three days’ growth of 
whiskers, his eyes wandering and vague and red with 
fever. One limp arm hung over the edge of the 
bunk and moved only with the gentle movement of 
the ship as it pulled at its anchor chain. 

Occasionally Leo would mumble something unin- 
telligible, or push the bed clothing away with feeble 
hands. He had stood the heat, the monotony of the 
ship, the spasmodic whining of the bullets, and the 


continued disappointment, but the fever of the tropics 
had brought him down. In twenty-four hours it had 
sapped the strength out of him and left him weak 
as a baby. It had even left his mind, except at in- 
tervals, useless. Tommy sat with tired eyes looking 
at him, listening to his wild voice. 

There was no ice, there was barely enough water, 
the ports were battened tight against the bullets of 
the patient marksmen on the shore. The ship was 
apparently a deserted thing lying still in the middle 
of the flowing yellow river. Its gray paint was 
spotted with rough rings of spattered lead, red- 
rimmed. Its engines were silent and dead, and its 
decks bare of any moving thing. Inside of it a crew 
of men sat listlessly in the sweltering heat. Some, 
like Leo, were limp and moaning with fever, and 
the others were too exhausted to help them. 

Through the thick pane of tightly closed glass 
Tommy could see Chan Foo peaceful in the sun. 
See people in its one street, see the wind from the 
hills behind fluttering and tugging at the drying 
laundry. He could see the yellow Chinamen swim- 
ming in the river, and he wondered how it could 
be so hot. 

He looked at the men sitting idly in the shade, 
rifles across their knees, and silently wished that he 
could be free for about five minutes. Wished that 
he weren’t in the Navy; wished that an order could 
be forgotten for a second. In the drawer was a 
Colt, sleek and very solid. Take that bandit lean- 
ing against the tree, smoking and taking life easy. 
Tommy had seen him carefully aim and fire a good 
many times. With the Colt—it wouldn’t be hard— 
but he was in the Navy and he had orders not to fire. 

Tommy sat and.thought of 
that. If he could just let go 
one time with that three-inch 
gun up on the bow there 
wouldn’t be a Chinaman with- 
in fifty miles of there by the 
time the smoke cleared. He 
could open all the ports, get 
all the fresh air he needed, 
drink water, swim—be cool 
again. Just one little shell 
would wipe the banks of that 
river as clean as a pie plate. 
But he couldn’t fire. He had 
to sit and go crazy with the 
heat and let a bunch of second- 
rate bandits take pot shots at 
his ship all day and all night. 
Orders were orders. 

The radioman, his 
hands shaking with 
fever and his eyes wat- 
ery, came in and 
saluted weakly. 

“Daily bulletin, sir.” 

“Thanks, Jake. You 
taking the quinine?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Tommy glanced at 
the bulletin. “Hmmm. 
Navy Day today. I'd 
forgotten all about it” 

Yes, sir. Maybe 
shore leave, sir?” Jake 
asked with a wan smile. 

“Wish we could, Jake. 

: But we'll get out of 
F this in a day or so.” 

“he “Yes, sir,” Jake said, 
knowing that it wasn’t 
so. 

“Very well.” 

The radioman left 
and Tommy reread the 
bulletin: 

“Today being Navy Day all ships in active com- 
mission will fly appropriate flags and fire the custom- 
ary salutes.” 

It would be rather difficult, Tommy thought, to 
fly “appropriate” flags. Orders, though, were still 
orders. Tommy stared at the ceiling for a long 
time. Then suddenly he got down off the table, 
put on his cap and went below. 

The men who were able sat up or stood up when he 
came into the sweltering, feverish forecastle. 

“Carry on,” Tommy said, and beckoned the chief 
gunner, Hill. “Today is Navy Day, Hill. We will 
break out the flags and fire the proper salute.” 

“Sir?” Hill asked in amazement. 

“How fast can you load, Hill?” 

“Load and fire in ten seconds, sir,” 
with justifiable pride. 

“Very well. Get your crew together. Equip with 
21 shells and stand by’ at the forward hatchway.” 

“We haven’t any saluting shells, sir,” Hill said. 

“You sure?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


Hill answered 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Nichols turned impatiently to Renfrew. “Get in off the ice!” he cried. “The lunatic’s firing!”’ 


Hunter and Hunted 


by Laurie York Erskine 


tachment at -Fort St. Roche was housed in a 

wide log cabin. Two cells, a living room, and 
a wash room ran across the back of it. A wide 
orderly room spanned the front, which opened upon 
the “street,” consisting of six scattered cabins and a 
general store. 

In the orderly room on a bleak March morning, 
Constable Nichols sat tapping at a portable type- 
writer. At a small table near the glowing stove 
Renfrew, his guest, who was enjoying a holiday 
visit in the high North, washed the breakfast dishes. 
After the special officer had washed a dish and 
thumped it down with a satisfied flourish, Steve 
Brandley painstakingly dried it. 

Steve was eighteen. He had come down from 
Resolution to join his father, who had been trapping 
from a cabin north of St. Roche, and the boy had 
been rescued by Nichols and Renfrew while trying 
to get help after his father had been killed by an 
infuriated moose. He now waited at the post to go 
south with Renfrew when the officer’s leave was up. 

“Where do you chuck the dishwater?” asked Ren- 
frew, rinsing the coffeepot. 
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“Out the back door.” Nichols looked up uneasily 
from his writing. “I ought to be doing that myself, 
only I want to get this report ready to go out with 
you tomorrow. I’ll open the door.” 

He jumped through the little passage to the rear 
and held the back door open while Renfrew emptied 
the dish pan. Renfrew ducked quickly back out of 
the sub-zero temperature, but Nichols continued to 
hold the door open, gazing at a man who plodded 
through the snow behind the row of scattered cabins. 

“That’s Lahti Haavenden,” he said. ‘Wonder 
what he’s doing down here without his dogs.” 

Renfrew glanced at the man just disappearing 
behind the general store. “Trapper?” he asked. 

Nichols closed the door and walked back to the 
orderly room. “Yes, from Finland. He runs a line 
about fifteen miles up the Greytimber River. He’s 
a trouble maker.” 

“Drunk and disorderly?” 

“Oh, no. Meek as a rabbit. And maybe the 
trouble’s not entirely his fault—Clawhammer’s no 
pacifist.” 

“That’s an engaging name.” 


“Clawhammer? I suppose it is, He’s an Indian 


with a tribal name that sounds like that; so they’ve 
nailed it on Lim for keeps. And he’s—well, irritable. 
Two years ago he complained that Lahti was fooling 
with his traps. We warned Lahti, though the only 
evidence we had was that Lahti, trapping in exactly 
the same kind of country—his trap lines cross 
Clawhammer’s — got about twice as many pelts. 
Then Clawhammer charges down here last January 
with the accusation that Lahti’s using poisoned bait. 
We searched Lahti’s shack, and looked at his traps. 
We found some cyanide mixed up in some balls of 
rotten meat and rancid fat, and fined the old boy, 
but didn’t get enough evidence to t-ke his license. 
Since then we’ve had to protect Lahti twice from 
Clawhammer’s rages, and both times Clawhammer 
claimed they were due to his having drunk too much 
of some liquor Lahti gave him. If I could get the 
goods on either of them, I’d send him up.” 

A hand rattled the door latch. 

“Visitors,” said Steve, who had been putting away 
the breakfast things. 

The door opened and Lahti Haavenden entered. 
He was a rangy, raw-boned man with shaggy eye- 
brows that gave his long, high-cheek-boned face a 
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look of perpetual puzzlement. His long, lean jaw 
was covered with a brush of sandy beard, and his 
pale blue eyes popped with apparent alarm. 

“What’s up, Lahti?” said Nichols. 

“Clawhammer!” exploded Lahti. ‘“He’s mad!” 

“You two squabbling again?” demanded Nichols. 

“No, he’s mad! Crazy! He came to my cabin in 
the night. He fired his rifle—two, three times— 
through the wall. I hide in the chimney. He fire 
through the window. He will kill me, he yell. The 
poliss, I tell him, they will get you. But he is crazy. 
He fire all over my cabin. He break the lamp. He 
split the stove. Bullets everywhere—all round. He 
no care for the poliss, he yell. He come down here 
and kill them, too. He is crazy! He is mad! I get 
out of that cabin, and I run here. So!” 

Nichols exchanged a long look with Renfrew. 
“Guess I’d better go see,” he said. 

“Me, too,” smiled Renfrew. 

“No.” Nichols shook his head. 
all your transport to leave tomorrow. 
keep me out a few days.” 

“T’ll wire,’ Renfrew said. 

“We'll take the sled,” said Nichols. “Grub for a 
week —you never know. And some ammunition. 
Want to come, Steve?” 

“Sure,” said Steve. 

Lahti turned to the door. “I go,” he said. 

“Where?” demanded Nichols. 

“To the store. I am hungry.” 

“All right. We'll pick you up when we're ready.” 

Lahti left. 

“Queer,” said Renfrew. “He was making for the 
store when you saw him. Why didn’t he eat then?” 

“Search me,” said Nichols. ‘You fellows dig out 
the grub. I'll hitch up the dogs. Steve, you’d better 
take the spare Enfield, and bring about fifty rounds 
of ammunition apiece. Men get pretty queer some- 
times out on the trap lines.” 

Thirty minutes later the three were 
packed and dressed for the trail. With 
Nichols at the handles of the sled, they 
made their way down to the store. But 
Lahti wasn’t there. 

“He was in about an hour ago and 
swallowed a can of beans,” said the store- 
keeper. “He hasn’t been back since.” 

Again Nichols met Renfrew’s question- 
ing gaze. 

“Poor fellow,” he said. 
senseless.” 

They ran the sled down the bank onto 
the river ice and Nichols turned it north- 
ward. Eighty minutes later they were 
mushing steadily over the Stareway 
River, heading up toward the wide white 
field that marked the entrance of the 
Greytimber. 

“Is there only the river?” asked Ren- 
frew. 

“Meaning what?” said Nichols. 

“I was thinking that if a maniac is 
really on his way down to wipe out the 
police force at St. Roche, he won’t be fol- 
lowing the river if there’s any more se- 
cluded trail.” 

“That's right,” 
stopped the sled. 

“T hate to think of what he might do in 
the village if he got by us,” reflected 
Renfrew. 

“About two miles back,” said Nichols, “there’s 
a valley trail that comes out on the Greytimber 
about two miles below Clawhammer’s cabin. We 
ought to cover that. Then there’s the telegraph 
trail that runs along the ridge above the river. 
We could cover that, too.” 

Renfrew thought it over. “Let Steve take the 
telegraph trail,” he said. “Then you can follow 
the valley trail, and I’ll take the sled up the 
river.” 

The blunt face of Nichols was slowly illumined 
by a grin that expressed a grim appreciation of 
Renfrew’s words. 

“No, you don’t,” he said firmly. 
job. I take the river.” 

Steve, listening and watching the faces of the 
two officers, became suddenly aware of their 
naked exposure: three clearly delineated black 
forms against the white field of the river ice, 
with no chance of cover against a bullet fired 
from behind brush or rocks. The man who took 
the sled up the river would be a slow-moving 
target. 

“Let me take the sled,” said Steve. 
hasn’t any quarrel with a stranger.” 

But Nichols was firm. He himself was taking 
the sled. 

“You’re on leave,” he said to Renfrew. 
in charge.” 

Renfrew, after getting a mental map of his 


“You’ve arranged 
This may 


“He’s scared 


said Nichols. He 


“This is my 


“He 


“Tm 


route, set off across country to pick up the valley 
trail. Steve, his snowshoes strapped to his back, 
began the steep climb over slippery rocks to the high 
ridge where the telegraph line cut a narrow swath 
through the brush. Nichols, his rifle atop the duffle 
on the sled before him, calmly pursued his unshel- 
tered way up the river, a human target, black 
against the river’s white. 

Steve Brandley reached the top of the rocky slope 
and plunged into the brush with tremendous relief; 
he had been tensely aware as he climbed up of what 
a maniac rifleman could do to a man clambering 
slowly up those rounded cliffs—every nerve had been 
taut with the expectation of a lead pellet that might 
at any moment crash through his flesh and kill him. 

The snow was deep in the narrow trail cut by the 
linesmen, and he stopped to slip on his snowshoes. 
As he plodded forward between the walls of high 
brush and snow-laden spruce, his rifie in the crook 
of his elbow, he felt a sense of security, born of the 
sheltered trail and the Lee-Enfield, loaded and ready. 
He could not be taken by surprise. 

The trail was no easy one. Fallen boughs, stumps, 
and brambles made a treacherous and rugged path- 
way under the drifts. Moreover, the telegraph line 
strode carelessly across cuts and gullies and skirted 
hillsides so steep that Steve sometimes had to swing 
from tree to tree to avoid a bad fall or a long slide 
to jagged depths. 

At last, on the rim of a rock-walled ravine, he 
stopped with a low whistle—that ravine was the 
trickiest obstacle he’d met! He decided to remove 
his snowshoes before descending the snow-filled gap. 
He started down in his moccasins, and hadn’t scram- 
bled down the face of the first bowlder before he 
wished he had strapped his rifle to his back. But 
he had little time for regrets; clawing for toe and 
finger holds on the jagged face of the rocks, he 
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slithered and scrambled on down until, balanced pre- 
cariously on a rounded height that fell away to the 
depths of the gully, he realized the full error of his 
way. He could get no farther. He must beat his 
way back and find an easier descent. 

Slowly he began to crawl up the rounded surface 
of the rock. The wet leather of this moccasins 
slipped on the stone. He was appalled by the weight 
of his body, bearing him downward, defeating the 
strength of his arms and the desperate pressure of 
his legs against the unyielding rock. Suddenly his 
feet slid from beneath him, and he shot down, his 
futile fingers rasping on the stone. 

The deep snow received him. Half-smothered, he 
struggled up and wallowed in it, lurching and 
scrambling, toward the opposite ascent. He had 
fought two-thirds of the way up that side of the 
gully before he realized that his rifle was gone, 
hopelessly buried in the soft snow below. 

Panting, smarting, fingers bleeding and body 
bruised, he clambered on up to the trail and started 
forward again. But now his mind was haunted once 
more by that sense of insecurity, of nakedness in 
the face of a deadly menace. He felt a desperate 
urge to get back to the river again, and have Nichols 
and Nichols’ rifle near him. But he fought it back. 
Nichols was out there alone, gallantly making a 
target of himself on the river ice—he must guard 
him from the hazard of surprise. 

He found himself on the summit of a hill, where 
the narrow trail turned sharply. Now he could see 
for some distance along its length—and he drew a 
quick breath. Far away on the narrow white rib- 
bon of the trail, a man was moving toward him. A 
tall, panther-footed man who slunk along in his 
snowshoes with a rifle grasped in his hands, ready 
for instant firing! 

For a brief moment Steve stood motionless, frozen 
by a sense of doom. Then he realized 
that the oncoming man couldn’t see him 
through the brush on the curve of the 
trail. He dived back into the woods! 
Moving with forest-bred speed and cun- 
ning, he cut across the twist of the trail 
and found cover in the spruce thicket at 
the trail’s edge a rod or so before the 
approaching man. The setting sun sent 
a slanting shaft of ruddy light down the 
trail so that the man seemed to be walk- 
ing into a spotlight, and his face was 
fiercely and brilliantly revealed. 

Steve had nerves steadier than most. 
He had seen death, and to save another 
had once plunged forward facing it un- 
falteringly. Yet now, at the sight of that 
sunlit face, something inside him quailed. 

It was the face of an Indian, the cop- 
per skin stretched tightly over high, sharp 
cheek bones, over an arched nose and 
deep eye sockets, over a sharp, jutting 
line of jaw. The lips were cruelly thin, 
drawn in a harsh line across the teeth; 
the eyes gleamed with deep-sunken 
ferocity. Steve’s blood chilled—this man 
came on like a tiger, lusting to kill; like 
a maniac, murderous as a beast. 

Breath almost stopped, Steve peered 
through the brush and watched the In- 
dian pass, watched the red sunlight bur- 
nishing the steel barrel of his rifle—and 
felt a sickening sense of helpless peril. 
He thought of Nichols, out alone on the 
river ice. He thought of the job he had 
been given—he had been sent to prevent 
the passing of this maniac who had 
passed! . . . and then thought left his 
mind as he saw the Indian halt and 
pounce down upon the snow at the top of 
the hill. The maniac had picked up his 
tracks! 

From that moment Steve Brandley 
ceased for a while to be a thinking hu- 
man being. He was a defenseless animal 
hunted by a beast of prey. Without 
knowing why, he dashed across the trail 
and into the brush above the river. In- 
stinctively he leaped from a bare stump, 
protruding through the snow, to a wind- 
swept rock, and from that made a pro- 
digious jump to a flat level of stone that 
shelved out over the chaotic pile of gran- 
ite which fell away to the river ice. 

Like a fleeing rabbit, he bounded down- 
ward in a preposterous descent that com- 
bined incredible balance with a lightning 
choice of each succeeding leap and plunge 
and drop. Coming to a narrow, descend- 
ing groove, he thrust himself into it and 
slid down until a fortunate turn in the 
groove checked him. Then, working his 
way in a sitting position around the turn, 
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The lips were cruelly thin, drawn in a harsh line across the teeth: the eyes gleamed with deep-sunken ferocity. 


he came out on a ledge scarcely eighteen inches 
wide. He struggic: to his feet, stood poised for an 
instant and then swung off unhesitatingly to the 
upper branches ci a tree some eight feet out. Down 
the tree he scramied, and then, groveling, hugging 
the rock and the sloping shale, he followed the foot 
of the granite up a deep gully, found a drop to soft 
gravel below, and rolled back into the shelter of a 
shallow little cave. He regained his thinking mind 
as he lay there, stifling his panting breath, con- 
cealed from all sides and for the moment safe. 
With thought came the memory of Nichols. Below 
him, scarcely < hundred yards down the gully, was 
the white highway of the river up which Nichols 
was steadily and fearlessly advancing. .. . Slowly 
Steve emerged from the cave. He stood in a cleft, 
on a precipitous slope of gravel stretching down to 
the snow-filled bottom of the gully that led to the 
river. He drew a long breath, thrusting back the 
memory of the Indian’s maniac eyes, and scanned 
the wild country about and above him, listening 
intently. He saw no sign of human life; he heard 
only the sound of bird noises, the far-off cracking of 
With a sudden movement he darted down the 


ice. 
gravel slope. Again he paused, eyes wide, ears 
strained. Slowly, stopping frequently to look and 


listen, he moved toward the river. 

He emerged from the gully in the shadow of a 
granite shoulder that overhung the river like the 
stern of a ship. Crouching under it, he was able 
to obtain an unobstructed view of the river, which 
swept away from him like a broad white road down 
to a point about a mile distant where it curved from 
sight. Again he stood motionless, listening. This 
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time he heard the sound of metal upon stone, high 
in the rocks, a little farther down river. With great 
care he maneuvered for a position from which he 
could see the source of it without being seen. The 
rocks of the river bank were piled up from the river 
like huge, irregular blocks thrown in a heap by a 
giant. Down the tilted side of one such rock the 
Indian was descending, his rifle held away from the 
stone to prevent a repetition of the sound that had 
betrayed him. 

Steve watched him, fascinated. The man moved 
with the lithe, sinister grace of a tiger on the hunt. 
Occasionally he stopped short, to glance with keen, 
ferocious eyes about him. Except for such pauses 
he descended with swift ease to the river ice. 

Steve’s breath almost stopped as the Indian 
reached the river bank level—if the man turned 
toward the gully, the wild retreat, the hunting, must 
begin again. 

But the Indian looked down river. He put down 
his snowshoes and stepped into them. He moved 
out on the river ice, seemed about to strike out down 
the icy highway—then stopped, alert, tense, catlike. 
The next instant he turned, dashed back to the rocks, 
slipped his feet from the snowshoes, threw them 
over his shoulder, and started up the chaos of stone 
with the powerful ease of a puma. 


Steve stared in astonishment at that swift retreat 
until the Indian disappeared into the riot of brush- 
crowned rocks. Then he looked back down river and 
his heart leaped with alarm—around the bend came 
dogs, sled, and Nichols! 

Coming on toward him! And toward that frantic 
demon who even then might be sighting Nichols on 
the bead of his rifle from a safe concealment up 
above! .. . Steve clenched his teeth and stepped into 
his snowshoes. He’d got to warn Nichols—he might 
make it if the maniac were wholly intent upon the 
oncoming man. Crouching, he started swiftly down 
river, close under the bank. 

He drove himself along, half running, half trot- 
ting, slipping and lunging through the slush, strain- 
ing on and on—and then he saw Nichols move to the 
opposite bank! Going over to hug it for protection, 
of course, relying upon Steve to cover the telegraph 
trail. Protection! Steve’s heart sank. Nichols had 
unknowingly tripled their peril. Now he’d have to 
cross to him over the open ice—if he could. If he 
could only get within earshot in time! He must— 
he would! But he mustn’t yell too soon. Steady 
now—ready for the dash! 

And then Nichols stopped. It was almost as if he 
had heard the thoughts that shrieked in Steve’s 
brain. He looked about him—and Steve sprang out 
onto the ice. 

“Nichols!” he cried, motioning frantically. 
cover! Cover! Take cover, quick!” 

For an instant Nichols stood and stared at him, 
too amazed to stir. From the high rocks of Steve’s 
bank up the river, a rifle cracked once. Steve saw 
the splinters fly from a (Continued on page 28) 
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Ji im Tierney finds 
new and grim 
meaning in the 


old adage about 


an apple a day! 
Here’s an exciting 
adventure in the 

busy streets of 


lower Manhattan! 


With a swift and noiseless tread, Tierney stepped to the casement and threw up the sash. 
The man was hurrying toward the garage. 


The Hand ai the Window 


a\ 7HO IS he?” demanded Howard 
Ronaldson nervously, lifting his 
short white beard momentarily 

above the edge of his Financial Journal. 

“The man Inspector Sweeney promised to 
send,” replied Miss Agnew, his secretary. 
“The detective.” 

“Show him in, please.” 

The door swung open to reveal the portly figure 
of James Tierney, an ancient derby in his right 
hand. From a round fat face, two little blue eyes 
innocently swept the office of the bank president. 

Mr. Ronaldson stared up at the caller with a look 
of amazement. “Are you the detective?” he asked. 

“Ves, isir:? 

“Sit down. How do I know youw’re a detective?” 

“Inspector Sweeney sent me.” 

“How. do I know Sweeney sent you?” 

“Here’s his letter.” 

Mr. Ronaldson read the few lines of introduction 
stating that James Tierney would be found the right 
man for the job. “Tierney,” the last line said, “is 
the best in the business.” 

Miss Agnew withdrew. 

The Ronaldson bank occupied a three-story marble 
building, tucked between two great skyscrapers in 
the heart of downtown New York. Ronaldson and 
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Company had been in the private banking and in- 
vestment business for four generations. They had 
provided millions for the building of railroads and 
great industrial plants, the waging of wars, and the 
bridging of the Atlantic with great liners. Beneath 
the banking house the vaults of Ronaldson and Com- 
pany, extending far down into the shale rock of 
Manhattan, were fairly bursting with cash and gilt- 
edged securities. 

Demands for extortion money addressed to Mr. 
Ronaldson never came to his attention. His secre- 
tary turned them over to the head of his private 
detective agency. The banker felt safe in his marble 
counting house and safe in his splendid estate on 
top of the Palisades, across the Hudson, where 
armed men guarded him constantly. In a cleft of 
the great wall of rock rising from the river the 
banker had constructed an elevator to take him 
down to his yacht, which bore him every morning 


down the river to the Battery and awaited 
his pleasure. His town automobile finished 
his journey to the bank. 

The early afternoon sunlight of a brilliant 
September day flooded the president’s pri- 
vate office through a deep window of glazed 
glass. The passers-by on the sidewalk made 
soft gray shadows against it. 

Mr. Ronaldson glanced upward to an electric clock 
on the wall opposite his desk. “It’s two forty-nine,” 
he said. “Please turn your chair, Mr. Tierney, and 
watch that window.” 

The detective obeyed, placing his derby on the rug 
at his feet. 

“Two fifty-one,” said the banker, his eyes glued 
to the clock. “Two fifty-two.” Slowly he counted 
off each little leap of the minute hand. “Now con- 
centrate, Mr. Tierney, please. Three o’clock! Do 
you see it?” 

“There seems to be a hand pressed against the 
window.” 

“Yes? What else?” 

“The fingers are bent as if about to clutch some- 
thing.” 

“Do you notice anything else?” 

“The hand seems heavily gloved or it may be the 
heavy hand of a laborer. If it isn’t gloved, then it’s 


the hand of a mighty man or a deformed man.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Only the shadows of people passing.” 

“Do you see the shadow of the man back of the 
hand?” 

“No.” 

“What now, Mr. Tierney?” 

“The hand is disappearing slowly—almost melting 
away.” 

“It’s two minutes after three. 
of it?” - 

“Have you got a man outside watching?” Tierney 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Is he reliable?” 

“One of our guards. He’s been with us ten years, 
aman with a family, sober and honest.” 

“How often has this thing happened?” 

“This is the fourth time. Always at three o’clock. 
Since the first appearance of the hand on the win- 
dow the guard has been stationed on the sidewalk, 
but reports that he has seen no one stop at the 
window.” 

Miss Agnew entered and reported that the guard 
had told her that no one had placed a hand on the 
window. 

“I understand,” suggested Tierney, “that some of 
these Stock Exchange brokers are given to playing 
practical jokes when the market is dull.” 

“This is no joke, Mr, Tierney. This sort of thing 
could easily drive a tired and worried business man 
to nervous prostration or worse. Of course I shall 
pay you amply to solve this terrible business.” 

“What time do you leave for home, Mr. Ronald- 
son?” 

“My car is waiting at the curb out there.” 

“You have a bodyguard as well as the chauf- 
feur?” 

“Yes.” 

“T’d like to take the guard’s place. 
dismiss him for the time being?” 

“Yes.” 

“T’d like to stick close to you for a few days 
and nights. Can you arrange to give me a room 
in your home?” 

“The room adjoining mine, if you wish.” 

The chauffeur drove them to the Battery, saw 
them safely aboard the Privateer and drove away 
in the city traffic. 

“You keep the car in the city?” asked Tierney. 

“No. Williamson drives it through town and 
over the George Washington Bridge. He'll be 
home by the time we get there.” 

Tierney had hardly been shown to his room in 
the Ronaldson home when the butler brought him 
a telegram. It had been sent from a station in 
the Bronx just across the river from the banker’s 
ey estate. It was addressed to Tierney and 
read: 

“Lay off that job. He’s got more money than 
a hundred men could spend in a hundred years 
and we got none. But we’re going to get plenty 
even if we have to wipe you out. A Friend.” 

Tierney immediately called the telegraph office 
but learned only that a messenger boy had been 
stopped on the street and given the message with 
a dollar, and had delivered it to the office. The 
boy remembered only that the man was young 
and neatly dressed. 

Tierney didn’t tell Ronaldson of the telegram. 
Marveling at the alertness of the crooks, he spent 
the two remaining hours before sunset in going 
over the fifty acres of grounds around the great 
stone house. The man in charge of the guards 
accompanied him. 

A high iron picket fence surrounded the place. 
There were four gates with heavy locks, each of 
them guarded day and night. 

“It would be a hard job for anybody to get near 
the boss,” said the chief of the guards. “Intruders 
could climb the picket fence in the night but they 
couldn’t get past my men. Lately we’ve put a 
machine gun nest on each side of the house, hidden 
in the ornamental bushes. There have been 
threats of kidnaping but Mr. Ronaldson hasn’t 
seen ’em. Where you from, old-timer?” 

“Police headquarters, New York.” 

“Well, let me know if I can be of service.” 

“How many servants are there here?” 

“Fifteen in the house and three outside—gar- 
deners.” 

“Where do they sleep?” 

“In their homes down the 
Tenafly.” 

“Do you check them coming and going?” 

“Yes. The last to go is Mrs. Ronaldson’s per- 
sonal maid and she’s never later than eleven 
o’clock.” 

“After that no one but members of the family 
and your guards are within the grounds?” 

“No one but Williamson, Mr. Ronaldson’s chauf- 
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hill—Englewood, 


feur, who also serves him as valet. He has a room 
in the big house to be on call in case of illness.” 

“Where is his home?” 

“England. Mr. Ronaldson had him recommended 
to him by a friend in London while he was over 
there on business four or five years ago.” 

“And is the butler English too?” 

“Yes. The rich Americans seem to like British 
servants.” 

They had reached the edge of the Palisades, just 
above the cleft down which the elevator shaft had 
been built. 

“What would they do if this cage got stuck half- 
way down?” asked Tierney. 

“Get the boss out first and then make the repairs. 
A good engineer planned this thing. There are plat- 
forms cut in the rock every thirty feet and iron 
ladders to connect ’em. There’s a way out from 
each platform to a path that slopes down to the 
river.” 

“People could come up and into the estate that 
way,” suggested Tierney. 

“Not much chance. The top exit from the ele- 
vator is barred by a steel gate and the lock of this 
gate is kept in the elevator man’s possession.” 

“Yes,” thought Tierney, “and men graduate from 
Sing Sing every day who could pick such a lock with 
an old nail.” 

Night had come and Jim returned to the house to 
eat with the chauffeur and the other help in their 
dining room. Williamson, a clean-cut man of about 
thirty-five, sat at the head of the table. He drew 


back the chair at his right for the newcomer. 


Rag Pearec eee 


Tierney watched with sudden interest as the man 
picked up the apple, paid for it, and wandered on. 
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“IT managed to get night clothes and fresh linen 
for you on my way uptown,” he informed Jim, “I 
noticed that you had no bag. I'll lay your things 
out on your bed after I attend to Mr. Ronaldson.” 

“You’re a new guard,” one of the girls said. 

“That’s right, sister,” Tierney grinned. “And as 
a job for a man of my years I’ll say this is Boston 
cream pie. Nothing but automobile and yacht 
rides.” 

When Tierney found that he couldn’t possibly hold 
another helping of roast beef and potatoes and could 
just barely, out of politeness, wrap himself around 
half a pie, he informed the company that as soon as 
Mr. Ronaldson was in his coop for the night he 
would also go to roost. 

Mrs. Ronaldson and the children were at their 
Tuxedo place for the approaching autumn. The 
banker left his library at nine-thirty, retiring to his 
dressing room, which was next to the bedroom pro- 
vided Tierney. The detective was in bed when the 
valet-chauffeur tapped on his door and asked 
whether he needed anything. 

“Sleep, only sleep,” replied Tierney with a mighty 
yawn. ‘“Good-night.” 

Most of the night Tierney stayed awake, listening 
for sounds from Mr. Ronaldson’s rooms, but he 
heard nothing of interest. Williamson came at 
seven o’clock, tapped on the door, and informed Jim 
that his bath was ready. 

“What’s that?” snorted Jim. 

“One bathes in the morning,” suggested the valet. 

“It ain’t Saturday night,” drawled the old sleuth. 
“Run along.” (Continued on page 33) 
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Inventions Everywhere! 


TAND in the middle of your home, and look 
about you. You’re surrounded with inventions 
that make life easier and more comfortable. Your 
radio brings you first-hand messages from Europe. 
-Your electric refrigerator keeps your vegetables 
cool. Your telephone connécts you with every 
corner of the world. You have a vacuum cleaner, 
an automobile, an automatic washing machine. 
Perhaps, already, your home is air conditioned. 
Maybe, as you look around, you’re struck with the 
thought that everything we need has already been 
produced. Perhaps you possess inventive skill, but 
feel the world has no use for it. If so, read the 
next paragraph. 


But The Institute of Patentees has com- 
More Are piled a list of inventions that we 
Needed! badly need at this very moment. How 

many are there? Four or five? 
Wrong. There are no less than 895! One is a 
cheap automatic device to awaken the deaf. An- 
other is a non-skid highway. Here are several 
others: An instrument that will let you determine 
the pressure in auto tires at sight, and without 
having to fuss with a valve cap. A cheap photo- 
electric cell to fit inside the bulb of an automobile 
headlight and automatically dim it at the approach 
of another car. A table napkin that won’t slip off 
the knees. A captive golf ball, for winter use, 
that will so behave as to show you where it would 
have landed had you played it in the ordinary 
way. So there are a half dozen. We haven’t room 
for the remaining 889. But we guess these six will 
keep you busy for awhile. 


For 1,000 years poultry was bred for fighting. Only in 
the last 50 has it been bred for egg production. 


The Murder Business 


S WE sit here and write the newspapers are 
full of high explosives. Munitions manufac- 
turers are on the carpet. We discover that the 
gentlemen who make money out of bursting shells 
and torpedoes aren’t content to sit back and let 
wars develop all by themselves. These gentlemen 
conduct under-cover publicity campaigns to keep 
nations fearful of each other. Result—bigger ap- 
propriations for war. More money taken away 
from schools and libraries and used for battleships 
and poison gas. We're heartily in favor of legis- 
lation that will place the manufacture of muni- 
tions under close government supervision, so that 
nobody can make a profit out of it. That would 
squelch these international trouble-makers. 


A Lesson Right now certain misguided people 
From the are doing everything possible to create 
Soldiers a first-class Japanese-American war 


scare. We are perfectly convinced that 
there is no need of war on the Pacific. The great 
majority of people in any country shudder at the 
thought of war. We’ve just been reading an article 
by Henry Williamson (author of that magnificent 
book which you ought to read—“Tarka the 
Otter’). Discussing “Christmas,” the British Mr. 
Williamson writes: “Best of all was that strange 
and beautiful Christmas of 1914, when we made 
friends with the Saxons of the 133rd Regiment 
opposite us under Messines Hill; when in the 


frosty moonlight of Christmas Eve we strolled 
about in No Man’s Land, talking and listening to 
the carols sung in German, only forty yards away, 
and later watching with indescribable feelings the 
candlelit Christmas tree they planted on their 
parapet. . . . Many of us longed, and even prayed 
voicelessly, that its good will and spirit should ex- 
tend and deepen until no war spirit remained.” 

. . That’s how soldiers felt, soldiers at war 
with each other. Perhaps, even, there’s hope for 
munitions manufacturers. 


Game animals and birds insist on plenty of reom,. Con~ 
servationists estimate that the capacity of a preserve 
is one bird per acre, and one deer for each twenty acres. 


We Recommend This Hobby 


N OUR November issue we published an article 
about one of the most exciting hobbies we know 
of—book collecting. It told of the fun of collect- 
ing books on subjects that interest you especially 
—airplanes, exploration, ships. It told how, in 


any. farmhouse library or secondhand store, you 
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He loved his Country, he loved her cause, 
Her honor, her flag, her fame, 

He loved the light of her liberty, 
Her new and radiant name; 

And it doesn’t get into the histories, 
But how he loved her trees! 


It only got into his journal how 
He cherished them, down to the core 

And up with the grain to the topmost bough, 
With all the treasure they. bore. 

He must have remembered in battle smoke 
The ripple of new-leaved oak. 


, 
He knew the hillside for apple and peach 
And the orchard corner for plums; 
He knew to an inch how far apart 
Birches must stand, and gums, 
As he knew to a day the budding time 
Of maple and larch and lime. 


When the wearisome fights were over and done 
He used to hurry home 

And get down close to America’s sod, 
Touching her clay and loam, 

Breathing deep at the root of things, 
Forgetting colonels and kings! 


History gives us the Gentleman, 
Fine in ruffle and stock, 

The General, booted and spurred and bold, 
The Statesman, firm as a rock. 

I give you the Countryman, on his knees, 
Earth-warmed, setting out trees! 


perhaps may find first editions worth a dozen times 
their cost. A first of Jack London’s well known 
“The Cali of the Wild,” for instance, will bring 
you $15. ... That article attracted a lot of atten- 
tion. The author, R. A. Brewer, was showered 
with requests for information. Now, we're glad to 
announce, Mr. Brewer has brought out a new book 
that answers every question for you. It’s called 
“The Delightful Diversion,” and it’s published by 
the Macmillan Company, New York City. It tells 
you how to identify first editions. It states the 
values of English and American books. It lists 
more than 600 American firsts, worth from $15 to 
$10,000. For high school boys and girls, for col- 
lege students, for adults, this is a book we en- 
thusiastically recommend. 


Motorless gliders have traveled 232 miles, have stayed 
in the air 36 hours and 35 minutes, have climbed to a 
height of 8,494 feet. 


Jobs With Railroads 


HE other day we were talking to a high 

official of a transcontinental railroad. He isn’t 
pessimistic. He’s glad he picked railroading as a 
career, and he positively asserts that it offers a 
comfortable future to ambitious boys. He says 
that the fastest way to the top is the way that 
starts at the very bottom. First, give yourself a 
broad and cultural background. Get a college edu- 
cation of the liberal arts variety, with some 
emphasis on economics and business. Then study 
stenography. Good men stenographers are scarce, 
and they seldom wait long for jobs. Stenographers 
get an excellent grounding in the fundamentals of 
any business. They have a first-class chance to 
watch executives work, to know what’s being done, 
and how. Theirs is the best chance to learn 
quickly, and to climb the same way. 


Sixty million years ago the seacoast of Virginia was the 
home of 25-foot sea serpents. 


A City Afloat 


EIF ERICSON, brawny Norseman, crossed the 
Atlantic in a war galley propelled by oars and 
sail. Leif Ericson would drop dead with amaze- 
ment if he heard about the Normandie. This giant 
vessel, world’s largest ship, will make its maiden 
voyage next May. She is 1,029 feet long. Her 
gross tonnage is 79,280. She is electrically pow- 
ered. Four 23-ton propellers, each nearly 16 feet 
in diameter, will drive her at record-breaking 
speed. Her crew will number 1,339. She will have 
her own expert fire department, trained in Paris. 
Her thousand rooms make her one of the world’s 
largest hotels. She will require 280,000 towels, 
56,000 plates, more than 40,000 knives, forks and 
spoons. Her round trip pantry will be stocked 
with 70,000 eggs, 35,000 pounds of meats, 7,000 
chickens and game birds. Without leaving her 
decks, passengers may enjoy dance halls, a winter 
garden, a gymnasium, swimming pools, a theatre, 
a photographic studio, a shooting gallery. There 
are even a 100-car garage, and special kennels, 
promenades and washing pool for dogs. As we’ve 
said, Leif Ericson would drop dead if he heard 
about the Normandie. So, too, would Jacques 
Cartier. Or Magellan. Or Christopher Columbus. 
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Anton Frank was off toward the stairs and the office of the president of Triangle. 


The Preceding Chapters 


WO fears haunted Steve Merrill, twenty-year- 

old engineer in Triangle V’s electrical equip- 

ment plant. He was afraid that some traitor 
in the plant meant to steal his meter-box idea, and 
he feared at times that somehow his Uncle Alvin 
Merrill, president of Triangle’s rival, Electrical 
Equippers, Inc., was concerned in the theft. 

That meter-box idea meant a lot to Steve. Tri- 
angle had given him his job on the strength of it, 
and he fairly, ached to have his box a success on the 
market. It would mean a start for him. Then, 
too, it would show his uncle—who had refused to 
give him a position until he had proved himself else- 
where—that he was really worth something. 

But there certainly was crooked work going on at 
Triangle. Circumstances had thrust Steve into the 
thick of things; yet he couldn’t figure out who was 
at the bottom of the sabotage that was threatening 
the work of the plant, its reputation, and in the long 
run its very existence. 

“If I could only nab the guy who’s doing the 
double-crossing!” Steve would say to himself between 
set teeth, and go over the list of possibilities again. 

It certainly wasn’t Julius Ives, Triangle’s presi- 
dent. And Steve didn’t suspect the sales manager, 
Jim Branty, his immediate chief. Or Sam Brooks, 
the young engineer who had sat in on the meter-box 
conferences. 

But why had Anton Frank, Triangle’s general 
manager, and Joe Seeley, Triangle’s foreman, both 
gone recently to his uncle’s office? Why should they 
visit an E. E. executive? Steve had seen them there 
himself. And what about Hozie Crabbel, the sour, 
half-sick model maker? Could he be selling out 
Triangle to make money enough so that he could go 
West and regain his health? Joe Seeley had hinted 
that to Steve. 


But troubles had thickened and twisted, and Joe 
Seeley was always hinting about something. Trying 
to throw Steve off his own trail? Perhaps. 

Seeley knew in some mysterious way that Steve’s 
box had been tried out on the testing board. Now 
how did he know that? Had Hozie told him? 

Steve found himself fencing with Joe Seeley, 
fencing with words. Was the big, stooping, soft- 
spoken foreman trying to trap him into betraying 
anything he might have discovered about the dirty 
work going on in the plant? 


Chapter Nine 


HE foreman spoke again, with the air of one 
who passes casually to another subject. 

“Did you notice the new car in the parking lot 
this morning, Merrill? Chromium and shining paint. 
Streamlined. All the latest doodads. Quite a car. 
I’d like to own one myself, but they’re expensive 
toys. Twelve hundred dollars is a lot of money to 
lay out for four wheels. Don’t you think so?” 

“That depends,” Steve said coolly, on guard. What 
was the man getting at? 

‘Depends on what?” 

“On what a person can afford.” 


“Ah, yes.” Joe Seeley nodded slow, thoughtful 
agreement. “That’s always a point. If one can 
afford it. I wonder.” 


“Just what do you wonder, Mr. Seeley?” 

“Why, if one can afford it. That’s the point, isn’t 
it?” 

“Who owns this marvelous car?” Steve demanded. 

“Hozie,” Joe Seeley said softly. ‘You picked the 
word, Merrill. Marvelous is right. Looks as if 
Hozie’s starting to bloom marvelously, doesn’t it?” 
He smiled a moment, absently, almost apologetically, 
and then slouched off through the aisle. 

Steve groped for light. What had the foreman 
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meant? Certainly he had meant something. That 
his knowledge of a trial on the testing board had 
come from Hozie? That Hozie was talking—talking 
for money—and that some of the money had already 
gone into a car? Whose money? E. E.’s? 

“T wonder,” Steve said aloud, “if I should go to 
Mr. Ives?” 

But with what? Through all the twists and turns 
of conjecture, just one undisputable fact stood out. 
Only those grouped about the testing board last night 
were supposed to know about the meter box, and yet 
Joe Seeley knew. That in itself didn’t seem worth 
reporting, for the foreman might easily have a valid 
explanation of how he had come by his knowledge. 
Steve decided to go after more facts, a better under- 
standing, before he reported anything. 

That noon he ate his lunch quickly and sought Jim 
Branty in the office. Branty sat in momentary idle- 
ness at his desk. 

“Mr. Branty, if E. E. didn’t have a bid in on that 
New York job, would she be likely to have had any- 
thing to do with ruining those panels?” 

The sales manager swung half about in his chair 
and looked out the window. “Merrill,” he said pres- 
ently, “I learned only this morning that Alvin Mer- 
rill is your uncle.” 

“Mr. Ives knew that when I came here,” Steve 
said steadily. 

The chair swung back. ‘Forgive me, Merrill. Mr. 
Frank is right. This business is getting on our 
nerves.” He thrust out his hand. 

A warm current ran through Steve. “If E. E. is 
putting on a dirty show, Mr. Branty, I can’t believe 
Uncle Alvin knows anything about it. But whether 
he does or not, I’m a Triangle man.” 

“T should have known that.” Jim Branty tapped 
a pencil against the desk. “E. E. may or may not 
have tinkered with that New York job. I don’t 
know. The fact that she didn’t bid doesn’t mean 
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a thing. If she were after us, she’d strike where she 
could. A big job ruined here, another job dynamited 
some other place. Such things spread through the 
trade. Triangle’s reputation would soon be spotted.” 

Steve nodded a slow understanding and went down 
to the street. He had no trouble in discovering 
Hozie’s car. It stood out, among the older, fender- 
dented automobiles in the parking lot, with a lus- 
trous beauty. The car was out of Hozie’s class— 
that was certain. Yet many a car-crazy man bought 
too expensive a car, hoping to pay for it in time. 
Maybe Hozie had just satisfied a deep, hidden yearn- 
ing—sick men got crazy ideas and forgot common 
sense. Steve turned on his heel and walked away— 
that car likely didn’t mean a 
thing. 

At four o'clock that after- 
noon Mr. Brede came to him in 
the stock aisle. ‘Office, Mer- 
ru.” 

The meter box, with the black 
cloth as a background, stood 
upon Julius Ives’ desk. Sam 
Brooks focused a camera. Hozie 
Crabbel sat to one side, chalky 
and silent. 

“Merrill,” Mr. Ives asked 
crisply, “what day did you walk 
in here with the idea for this 
box?” 

“The day before I came to 
work.” 

“IT know. But I want to hear 
the date from you.” 

Puzzled, Steve gave it. 

Mr. Ives made a note on a 
pad. “We need a photograph 
of the first model and a sworn 
affidavit as to when it was 
taken. Also, an affidavit from 
you as to the date you came 
here and sold us the idea. And 
affidavits from Hozie and Mr. 
Brooks as to when they started 
their work. These things some- 
times have a bearing when you 
apply for your patent.” 

The camera shutter clicked. 
“T’d better take a couple more,” 
~ the engineer said. 

“A dozen if you like,” the 
president of Triangle told him, 


smiling. He nodded to Steve. 
_“Be “here at nine tomorrow 
“mor *, I'll have the papers 


ready, for you to sign.” 

Steve went home that night 
with a step-out swing to his 
stride. The battle, it seemed 
to him, was about over. A 
patent meant protection, secur- 
ity. The meter box would be roy 
safe. 

At nine o’clock next morning 
he walked into Julius Ives’ 
office. The meter box was on 
the desk again. Why? What 
now? Steve stared in astonish- 
ment at Julius Ives and Hozie 
Crabbel. Neither man seemed 
to notice him. Hozie Crabbel had a look of fixed 
sullenness and Julius Ives’ tie was twisted to the 
left and his hair was wild. 

“I’m asking you, Hozie. 

“T told you, didn’t 1?” 

“T know; I know. But we must be sure. Positive. 
This is too important for mistakes. I want you to 
think back, step by step. Carefully. What did I 
do? What time did I do it? How did I do it? 
Come. Think back once more. What did you do 
last night?” 

“TI told you what I did last night,” the model maker 
said doggedly. “Just before I locked up I put a 
lump of hot wax under the meter box. I pressed it 
down. When I went in this morning the wax was 
broken. It had been moved.” 

“Think again. Are you sure? Did you actually 
seal the box down? Or just think of doing it? 
We're all absent-minded. Now think again. If this 
is true—” 

Hozie Crabbel held out an almost colorless hand. 
The back of that hand showed a spot sore and raw. 
“Am I sure? There’s where I burned myself with 
the hot wax.” 

A sick apprehension swept through Steve. The 
fire died out of Julius Ives’ eyes: He was suddenly 
cold and calm, an executive facing the need for 
steel-nerved thought and action. 

“Merrill,” he snapped, “somebody got into the 
model room last night and was at the meter box.” 

Steve could meet disaster, too. He was shaken 


You’re sure?” 


He put down the Triangle 

switch and struck it once. 

The handle shattered. 
Steve’s heart sank. 


and torn, but after a moment he looked at Hozie 
coolly. So somebody had been in the model room? 
Perhaps. But there was no way of knowing whether 
the story was true or false. They had only Hozie’s 
word for it. 

Did that shining new car mean something after 
all? . . . And who now possessed the secret of the 
meter box? 

Steve stared bleakly at the meter box lying upon 
the desk. It now seemed a leering mockery, a taunt- 
ing sham. It was Triangle’s, and yet it wasn’t. In 
some engineering office, men might be at that very 
moment hastily using the information that had been 
brought to them—hurrying through a model of their 
own, hurrying through blue prints of a stolen idea. 
They might even try to beat Triangle to a patent. 
Men who would buy from thieves wouldn’t choke on 
perjury—on false affidavits as to when they con- 
ceived the idea, false affidavits as to when they went 
to work on it, a photograph of a model with the date 
falsely attested. 

But something more than all these possibilities 
weighed on Steve, and hit him even harder. The 
knowledge that the engineering office where these 
things took place might be the engineering office of 
E. E. gave him a feeling of nausea. 

He realized, however, when he looked at Julius 
Ives that the fight was not yet over. The president 
of Triangle had picked up the telephone. 

“Locate Mr. Frank and get him in here. 
Brooks, too.” 


Quickly. 


“A 
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Anton Frank came almost at 
once. 

“Anton, they’ve got to the model 
room.” Steve marveled at the 
man’s voice, so quiet, so coldly con- 
trolled. “Last night Hozie put the 
box down on hot wax. This morn- 
ing the wax was broken and the 
box had been moved.” 

The general manager did not 


speak for a moment. ‘“Hozie’s 
sure?” 
“T went into that. There’s no 


mistake about it. I’m beginning to 
think it’s time we brought in pri- 
vate detectives.” 

Steve, watching Anton Frank, 
wondered if a momentary change 
had shown on the man’s face. 

“What for, Julius?” 

“To root out the crooks.” 

“I’m against it.” 

Steve wet his lips. Had Anton Frank any per- 
sonal reason for wanting to handle things without 
detectives? 

“Why are you against it?” Julius Ives asked. 

“What would detectives do here? Merely watch? 
To be of value to us, they’d have to be skilled men 
at the presses or on the assembly tracks or in the 
inspection department — skilled at something. A 
detective would have to mix with the men as one of 
them. How could he do it if he weren’t trained to 
this work? He couldn’t. Soon we’d have gossip. 
What were these new men doing loafing around? 
It doesn’t take a working crew long to smell the 
truth when detectives come in. The alarm would 
sound, and the rats would run to their holes. Our 
chance to catch them would be gone.” 

Steve twisted a button between his fingers. After 
all, that was just plain common sense. He glanced 
toward Hozie Crabbel. The model maker stared 
straight ahead in seeming listlessness. Julius Ives 
was a carved figure. His body did not move—only 
the brain worked. 

“Maybe you’re right, Anton. It’s our plant; we 
should be able to find our own way to control it. 
Suppose we change the lock upon the door?” 

Hozie roused from his apathy and spoke with a 
sick man’s irritableness. “I’m getting tired of all 
this. If we do change the lock, I’m to be the only 
one to have a key.” 

What would that mean to Anton Frank? 
waited. 


Steve 


“T don’t see how you’re going to gain anything 
by that either,” Frank said. 

“Why not?” Julius Ives demanded. 

“The damage has been done. Whatever informa- 
tion was sought has already been obtained. If we 
change the lock, we show that we suspect something. 
If we go on as before, we give the appearance of 
suspecting nothing. A man who feels secure moves 
freely. Why take away his rope? Give it to him. 
Perhaps he’ll hang himself.” 

Well, that was plain common sense too, Steve re- 
flected. Then his mind raised a new question. If 
Hozie were guilty, why should he want the only key? 
That would nail him with a responsibility he couldn’t 
escape. Or had the model room already been rifled 


of all that was wanted? 
“Again you may be right,” Julius Ives said—and 
lifted his eyes sharply at a soun@ from the door. 
Sam Brooks walked in. 


Abruptly, with his com- 


ing, the time for thought and an- 
alysis appeared to have passed. 
The president of Triangle swept 
into hurricane action. 

“Sam, the meter box is out 
of our bag. Somebody got into 
the model room last night. How 
long do you want on those blue 
prints?” 

The engineer gasped. “Some- 
body got in—” 

“Yes. .-How long on those 
blue prints?” 

“Give me a week.” 

“You get three days. Drive 


yourself. Hozie, the meter 
box stays here. I'll put it in 
the safe. Sam, I want to see 


you here at a drawing board 
in an hour. As soon as you 
finish those blue prints we'll get 
them off and start production.” 

“Who'll make the boxes?” Sam 
Brooks asked. “The Wartucker 
people?” 

“Yes. Do you know anybody who 
can do a quicker, better job? We 
want speed.” 

Steve couldn’t understand this talk 
of production. He followed the en- 
gineer out into the hall. 

“Won’t we make this box ourselves, 
Mr. Brooks?” 

“No. We handle only steel, brass, and 
copper. This box will be cast aluminum. 
We’re not equipped to make it. They’ll make 
dies from blue prints and then cast the box. When 
the box gets here, we'll rig it with the fittings.” 

“But that takes the box out of our hands,” Steve 
protested in dismay. ‘Who'll own the dies?” 

“We will We'll pay for them.” 

“But what’s to prevent a casting company’s selling 
us out?” 

“Tt’s been done,” Sam Brooks said dryly. “We 
pay for the dies; if we want them we can call them 


in. I know a case where a casting company some- 
times made duplicate dies. If you called yours in, 
they still had a set. Sometimes that set was used 
to make castings for somebody else. Occasionally 
you run into a question of who does own the dies. 
You claim you paid for them and they’re yours; 
they claim they paid for them and they’re theirs. 
It develops into a nice little wrangle. It all gets 
down to a question of integrity. If your casting 
company’s on the level, you have nothing to worry 
about. The Wartucker people shoot square.” 

Steve said helplessly: “But if we hold the patent—” 

The engineer laughed. “Merrill, patents in this 
electrical equipment business are almost a cockeyed 
joke. Often, when you bring out a patented ap- 
pliance, your competitors will begin to copy it at 
once. Do you object? As a rule—that is, unless 
you have taken+oyt a basic patent—you do not. 
Why not? BecktSe the chances are you’re using 
stuff on which they hold patents. The chief value 
of your patent is:a trading purpose value. A sort 


‘tof, ‘I’ll let you use this of mine if you'll let me use 
'y this of yours.’ 


Fifty-fifty.” 

“Then why all this scramble to hide the box if we 
know somebody, or everybody, will start right in to 
copy it?” Steve asked in bewilderment. 

“Branty’s the man to give you. the best answer 
to that. It’s a sales angle. If anybody tries to 
copy that meter box after we get it out, it will take 
them at least six months. They’ll search for a way 
to improve it; they’ll have to design dies; they’ll 
have to lay out trade promotion. Meanwhile, we’ll 
have been selling for six months. We’ll have lapped 
up a lot of the cream. Branty’ll tell you it’s a hard 
job to head off a company that has a head start.” 

Steve saw that the battle line had changed. It 
was no longer a struggle to hide an idea. It was 
now a-race to beat the model-snatching firm to the 


Ben Thorpe stepped out into the street. “Hello, 
Steve,” he said cordially. “‘Where do 
you hide yourself?’ 
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market. And ‘they’d know the firm the day the 
other meter box came out. 

His mind became two minds, one distinct from 
the other. One half of him worked with stock sheets 
and parts; the other felt through fog and tried to 
separate true from false. Joe Seeley had gone to 
the E. E. plant and had denied it. That had a 
shady look. So had the bus ticket business. But Joe 
Seeley had given him the subtle warning about Hozie. 
Hozie, who had suddenly sported a new car; Hozie, 
from whose model room the secret of the meter box 
had been rifled; Hozie, who had smothered his claim 
that he had seen a figure at the model room door. 
Then there was Anton Frank, who had gone to see 
Alvin Merrill and kept quiet about it. And Anton 
Frank’s opposition, though it looked like mere com- 
mon sense, had smothered the idea of calling in de- 


* tectives or changing the lock on the model room 


door. Did that indicate anything? Steve sighed. 

“You dumb nut,” he murmured to himself. “You’re 
getting nowhere fast.” 

He knew that Triangle was driving. Daily Sam 
Brooks disappeared into Julius Ives’ office and either 
skipped lunch altogether or dashed out minus collar 
and tie to gulp a cup of coffee and silently down 
a sandwich. Jim Branty and men from the adver- 
tising department went in to see Julius Ives and 
were there for hours. Once Steve saw cuts of the 
meter box lying on an ad man’s desk amid a welter 
of rough-draft ads for the trade journals. One head- 
ing, blocked in by hand, caught his eye: 

YOU’VE WAITED FOR 
THE OUTDOOR METER BOX 
HERE IT IS 

A thrill crawled through his spine. 

Jim Branty sent for him suddenly. “Merrill, we 
intended to leave you in stock for several more 
months. But things are about ready to pop and 
another man will come in handy when the selling 
starts. I’m bringing you downstairs Monday.” 

This time Steve’s spine became a flaming rod. 

On Monday from his new desk near Jim Branty!s 
he could see out into the private hall. He ed 
the advertising agency men come and go with: their 
masses of copy. Once Anton Frank and Hozie 
Crabbel went into Julius Ives’ office hurriedly 
and he found himself timing them, Jim 
Branty had to call him twice. 

“Merrill! Snap out of it. Here’s a jobber 
at Rock Island claims we shipped him the 
wrong stock. Dig his order out of the 

file; check it with the work ticket 

«that went through the shop. See 
what we shipped him.” 
4"¥es, sir.” Steve moved away. 

“And, Merrill—” 

He» stopped. 
“Heads up.” 

Steve grinned back sheepishly. 

And took a brace. Jim Branty 

was a grand guy, and he’d 

brought him downstairs be- 
cause he needed him. The 
meter box was in good hands 

—let it ride. Steve dug reso- 

lutely into his own job. The 

universe became a desk near 

Jim Branty. 

It was a new world filled 
with the, wonders of discov- 
ery. Each day he seemed to 
learn something new. You 
picked up information in 
your stride and you strode 
fast. Jim Branty was along- 
side, doing a dozen things at 
once, setting the pace. Com- 
plaints crowded the mail. Ship- 
ments lost or delayed or mis- 
directed; shipments found short 
when unpacked and shipments 
found damaged; mistakes and 
errors, and oversights. Sometimes 
it seemed to Steve that Triangle 

did nothing right. 

Jim Branty laughed. “Read the news- 
papers, Steve. Crime and sensation 
by the quart. You’d think there were 

no decent people left. But, as a rule, the 
quiet, respectable lives of decent people 

don’t make the headlines. It’s the same with 
Triangle. You handle only what’s gone wrong, 

You don’t see the thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers.” 

But Steve was to see one of them that day. The 
last mail of the afternoon brought an order from a 
contractor at Kansas City, and Jim Branty called 
him to his desk. 

“We were speaking of satisfied customers. Some 
years ago this man was a small contractor just start- 
ing out. I was a salesman then, selling out of the 
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Kansas City office, and I called on him 
regularly. Well, a job turned up. He 
wanted to bid on it and sent us the 
specifications and asked us to quote 
prices. It wasn’t much of a job — rather 
small potatoes. But one end of it 
was highly technical and we knew from 
the questions he asked that he was a 
little over his head. I saw to it that 
he got his figures, and I made sure too 
that the engineering department gave 
him the advice he needed. We even 
offered to send a man down if he got 
stuck. He’s never forgotten it. No- 
body can take him from Triangle as 
long as Triangle gives him honest mer- 
chandise at an honest price.” 

Steve said: “We’ve grown to be a 
big company, haven’t we, Mr. Branty?” 
“We’re stepping toward the top.” 

“We wouldn’t go to all that trouble 
for a small contractor today, would 
we?” 

“Wouldn’t we?” Jim Branty snorted. 
“You bet we would! We do it every 
day. The small, almost no-account con- 
tractor of today may be one of the 
big men five.years from now. A good 
salesman never forgets that, Steve.” 
Then he was up from the chair and 
out of the office, away on one of the 
hundred and one things that took him 
about the plant. 

Almost at once the telephone rang. 
Steve picked it up. A voice came over 
the wire. 


“Jim?” : 

“Mr. Branty’s not here. This is 
Merrill.” 

“Who?” 

“Merrill. I’m a new man.” 

“Oh! Take a note for Jim, 
will you? This is Davidson, 


Cleveland office. There’s a 
firm here, Gillen & Ness, bid- 
ding on a job where the com- 
petition is stiff. They want 
to use Triangle. If we can 
give them a 5% cut in price 
so that they can shave their 
bid we can do business. I’ll 
“give you a list of what the job 
“calls for. Take it down.” 

“Steve made a memorandum. Ten 
minutes later when Jim Branty came 
back he told him the story and handed 
him the notes. 

“Can’t be done,” the sales manager 
said promptly. 

Steve hesitated. ‘I don’t understand 
this, Mr. Branty. You said if we can 
help the small man—” 

“He’s not asking for help. We’d 
give him the services of the whole 
engineering department if he needed 
it. But he’s asking for a donation. 
We sell our line pretty close. There’s 
no sense in our doing business at all 
if we can’t do it at a profit. They 
want their profit, don’t they? Why 
should we sell him our goods and at 
the same time dig into our pockets and 
hand them our money? Once you start 
shearing prices for one, you soon find 
you have to shear it for others. The 
news that you’re a two-price company 
spreads around. That’s bad. Buyers 
will begin to squeeze you on the theory 
that perhaps you have three and. four 
prices. Besides, there’s another angle 
to this. Six concerns may bid on that 
job and. for all we know, half of them 
would use Triangle if they got the con- 
tract. They like this company. Why 
should we give a rival firm an ad- 
vantage? And how will they feel 
toward us if they lose the contract and 
learn they lost it because we gave an 
edge to somebody else?” 

“I see,” said Steve. 
picked favorites.” 

Jim Branty nodded. 
talking Triangle.” 

Steve reflected in a glow of pride 
that he had fallen in with a good, 
stout company. It put new zest into 
his work. He learned where to go to 
find exactly what he wanted—in the 
order files, the letter files, the com- 
pany’s catalogue, in the filed-away 
work tickets of the production depart- 


“No hand- 


“Now you're 


ment, and in the records of the ship- 
ping room. With familiarity came a 
sureness and a greater speed. There 
was time for him to help Jim Branty 
with other things. 

Apparently there were a million 
other things to do. Speed! The shop 
smashed ahead in a roaring clamor, 
and the assembly tracks worked at re- 
lentless pressure. But here in the 
office was the feverish speed that was 
the father of all speeds. Jim Branty’s 
sensitive fingers felt the pulse of 
twenty branch sales 
offices in twenty differ- 
ent cities. A hundred 
salesmen combed their 
territories and broke 
fresh trails. They kept 
in touch with Lake 
City by letter, by tele- 
phone, by telegraph. 

Architects’ specifica- 
tions jammed the mails 
and the sales manager 


spurred a group of Triangle estimators 
working on figures. Questions poured 
in that had to be answered—men seized 
moments here and there to talk the 
answers into dictating machines. There 
was business to be had and the sales 
department fought for it. Business 
was the life blood. Without orders the 
shop was a gray, silent tomb, the as- 
sembly tracks stagnated, the inspection 
department died, and dust and cob- 
webs gathered in the shipping room. 

Jim Branty motioned Steve to the 
desk. “All clear on complaints, Mer- 
rill? Jump in here and learn some of 
the ways we go after business.” 

Steve learned. Clipping bureaus sent 
in published lists of building permits 
from ninety scattered cities and towns. 
Magazines came to his desk that had 
to be checked — architects’ journals, 
building trade papers, monthlies and 
weeklies that gave the news of every 
industry from light and power com- 
panies and rolling mills down to ob- 
scure ice plants and laundries. You 
clipped every lead, every hint of fu- 
ture construction; you sorted them by 


territories, and stuffed them into en- 

velopes and rushed them by mail to 

the twenty Triangle branches. When 

a tip was hot, you telegraphed. A day 

lost was a day gone. 

Absorbed and concentrated, he was 
unaware of the thin barrage of type- 
writers, the ringing of telephones, the 
voices of men crowding letters into the 
dictating machines, the constant going 
and coming of blue-clad messenger 
boys. 

Every day was grandly, gloriously 
exhilarating! Zip—and the morn- 
ing was gone; snap—and the 
afternoon faded and the quitting 
gongs rang through the plant. 
There was never quite enough 
time for all the angles of the job. 
-You went home pleasantly tired, 


A strike at 
Wartucker! 
For Steve 
the glory of 
the meal 
was gone. 
Swift appre- 
hension had 
tightened 
his nerves. 
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filled with the consciousness of having 
done your stuff and keen for the mor- 
row. And in the morning there were 
letters and telegrams and _ telephone 
calls from the twenty branches. You 
were off on another lap with Jim 
Branty. 

A drawing board was carried out of 
Julius Ives’ office. Steve saw Hozie 
Crabbel in the cafeteria. The model 
maker looked better; a faint flush of 
color seemed to have stolen into his 
chalk-colored cheeks. 

“Quite a change in Hozie, eh?” Joe 
Seeley said softly. “He comes to work 
at his ease now, rolling along in his 
car; no more hanging to a strap in a 
crowded trolley. Nice if we could all 
taste the fruits of prosperity, eh, Mer- 
rill?” 

“About all I could manage on my 
prosperity would be a_ second-hand 
scooter,” Steve laughed, refusing to 
notice any covered meaning in Joe 
Seeley’s comments. 

But the foreman’s mild, subtle in- 
sinuation stirred up a worry he had 
thought he was done with. What was 
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happening to the meter box? What 
had they done with it? How far had 
they gone? 

Julius Ives sent for him. 
job, Merrill?” 

“Yes, sir.” A hidden sense warned 
Steve that the man had not called him 
in just to ask him this. 

“The patent papers have gone to 
Washington. When the man who stole 
our meter box files his papers he’ll 
give date of conception of the idea; 
unless he goes in for false affidavits, 
our dates will give us prior claim. The 
blue prints have been sent to the War- 
tucker people.” 

So Triangle had taken the first step 
to put the box into actual production! 
Steve swallowed hard. Julius Ives, sit- 
ting back in his chair, regarded the 
wall for a moment and then turned 
his gaze on Steve. His eyes were not 
unfriendly, but they were penetrating. 

“Do you see much of your uncle, 
Merrill?” 

“T’ve seen him once since I came to 
work here,” Steve answered without 
hesitation. 

“At the E. E. plant?” 

“No, sir. He had me at the house 
or dinner.” 

There was an interval of silence; 
then Julius Ives spoke once more: 
“You needn’t answer my questions, 
Merrill, if you feel you’d rather not. 
Family is family. But there’s some- 
thing I’d like to know. Did your uncle 
try to pump you about what was hap- 
pening at Triangle?” 

“There’s no reason why I shouldn’t 
answer, Mr. Ives. He asked me what 
work I was doing.” 

“Nothing else?” 

“No, sir.” 

“T’ve been thinking, Merrill—” Jul- 
ius Ives stopped, and then began again: 
“You know Ben Thorpe, of course?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What do you think of him?” 

Steve said slowly: “He always struck 
me as a careful, cautious man who 
feels his way and doesn’t like to take 
a chance.” 

There was another interval of si- 
lence. Then: “Thank you,” Julius 
Ives said, and the interview was over. 

Steve, leaving, pondered upon what 
had been said and what had been im- 
plied. So Julius Ives thought that if 
somebody at E. E. were trying to 
poison Triangle it might not be Alvin 
Merrill but might be Thorpe. Some- 
how, it didn’t make sense. Nothing 
made sense. It couldn’t Le Uncle Al- 
vin—surely he was too unbending in 


“Like your 


his code. Yet how could it be Ben 
Thorpe? The man wouldn’t take such 
chances! He was too cautious, too 


timid. It took boldness and audacity 
to put this crooked stuff over. Well, 
if it couldn’t be Uncle Alvin, and if it 
couldn’t be Thorpe, what then? Why, 
then it couldn’t be anybody at E. E. 
It couldn’t be E. E. 

Steve took a weak comfort from that. 
It didn’t better the threatened meter 
box, but at least it cleared E. E.’s 
skirts. Mr. Ives was right. Family 
was family. 

There came a day in the turmoil 
when the rush slackened. Tomorrow 
it would pick up again, but today they 
had fallen into a dull backwater. Com- 
ing back from the cafeteria, Steve 
found Jim Branty with a hard thrust 
to his chin. 

“Seen any of this correspondence 
with the -Londrigan-Powderly Com- 
pany, Merrill?” 

Steve nodded. 

“One of the Lake City plants. Chang- 
ing over its electrical equipment. They 
asked us for samples and prices. Ten 
minutes ago I had their purchasing 
agent on the phone and he sounded as 
if he weren’t very anxious to have me 
push in there. I’m afraid we’ve hit a 
hidden snag. I’m going over for a 
look at it. There’s nothing stirring 
here today. Come along; you may 
learn something.” 


Jim Branty’s car was in the parking 
lot. The sales manager drove and 
Steve held on. They ran along a boule- 
vard, swung a corner, and made speed 
toward the lake. 

“Usually,” Jim Branty said grimly, 
“we go to the construction engineer or 
the purchasing agent. Today I’m play- 
ing a hunch. I don’t like the way that 
baby talked. I’m going right to Lond- 
rigan himself.” 

The Londrigan plant, an old-fash- 
ioned structure of frame, low and 
wide, filled the wintry street with the 
shrill, high-pitched complaint of ma- 
chinery cutting through brass. Up- 
stairs a girl took Jim Branty’s card 
and went toward a door. The door 
was open. A voice called: 

“Want to see me, Branty? 
in.” 

Steve followed the sales manager in- 
to an office that had the look of an- 
tiquity. The massive desk was a relic, 
the walls were faded with age, and 
the bare floor was both old and worn. 
Even the short, slight man behind the 
desk was old and gray, with the look 
of dried parchment. But there was 
a keen sparkle in the aged eyes. 

“One of my young men, Mr. Lond- 


Come 


rigan. Steve Merrill. A nephew of | 
Al Merrill’s.” 
The old man bowed, “I have the 


honor to know your uncle.” 
quietly at Jim Branty. 
you?” 

“Premonition.” 
said it without fencing. 

“It’s an uncanny thing,” the old man 
commented. 

“You’ve been using Triangle equip- 
ment for a great many years, Mr. 
Londrigan. When you decided to make 
over, you asked for prices and samples. 
Naturally, I expected the order to. fol- 
low. It hasn’t come. I see only one con- 
clusion—you’ve found Triangle want- 
ing. In what way, Mr. Londrigan?” 

“T’ll have a man in to answer that,” 
the little old executive said. He rapped 
on the desk and the girl reappeared in 
the doorway. “Send Mr. Borden.” 

Presently Mr. Borden arrived. His 
quick, slim body was smartly dressed: 
pale lemon-colored hair and a wisp of 
lemon-colored mustache blended into 
his fair skin. Steve was conscious of 
an instant dislike. The pale young 
man swept the room with a glance and 
stiffened. 

“Isn’t this rather unusual, Branty?” 

Jim Branty gave a dry smile. “You 
gave me the impression that Triangle 
had fallen down. That’s so unusual I 
thought I’d come right on to head- 
quarters. We’ve never fallen down in 
this plant before.” 

Mr. Borden looked toward the desk. 

“They came for an answer,” old 
Londrigan said. 

The pale young man went away 
briskly. When he returned, he carried 
a hammer in one hand and two 
switches in the other. One of them 
bore the monogram of Triangle; the 
other the rakish double E insignia of 
Electrical Equippers. Steve’s heart 
gave a hard throb. 

Without speaking Mr. Borden knelt 
down. He laid the E. E. switch on 
the floor and pounded the handle heav- 
ily with the hammer. Nothing hap- 
pened. He put down the Triangle 
switch and struck it once. The handle 
shattered. This time Steve’s heart 
didn’t throb—it sank. 

The pale young man stood up and 
brushed his hands. A voice came from 
the desk. 

“There’s the story, Branty. 
your thought of it?” 

“Is that the only weakness you’ve 
found?” Jim Branty asked casually. 

“How many do you want us to find?” 
Mr. Borden demanded. 

“That’s not answering the question.” 

“Probably if we tested every unit—” 

“Meaning,” Jim Branty drawled, 
“that that is the only weakness.” His 
smile was bland. “What type of equip- 
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ment wreckers do you employ around 
here?” 


“Why not say what you mean, 
Branty?” 
“T will. We build each unit for the 


one job it’s intended to do. That E. E. 
handle is a fiber composition; ours is 
porceloid. Certainly you can smash 
porceloid with a hammer. That’s not 
the point. The question is do your 
men pull switches with an ax or do 
they use their hands?” 

The pale young man turned. 
Londrigan—” 

“One moment,” the old man said, un- 


Mz; 


ruffled, and looked down at the 
switches. “I’ll send you a _ word, 
Branty.” 
They came away. Jim  Branty 
grinned. 
“I think I’ve spiked it, Merrill. 


Londrigan has a wise old head. Borden 
may honestly have soured on us be- 
cause of that handle or he may be 
playing ball with E. E. for a piece of 
change.” 

“J didn’t think that was done any 
more,” Steve said. 

“It isn’t—much. But there’ll always 
be a few chiselers and as a salesman 
you'll run into them. The average 
purchasing agent does a square job for 
his salary check. When you do meet 
the boys who want to be sweetened 
you'll find they’ll never take cash. Too 
erude. They’ll take you to their golf 
club, and they'll play you $10 a hole, 
and you'll amiably let them beat you 
five or ten holes.” 

“We don’t go in for that, do we?” 

“No, and I don’t believe E. E. does 
either,” Jim Branty said frankly. “I’m 
only guessing.” 

The mid-afternoon mail had brought 
a spurt. Steve, buried in work, didn’t 
hear Jim Branty’s phone ring. A hand 
on his shoulder brought his head up. 
“That was Londrigan, Steve. It’s 
ur job! For all his years he makes 
ip his mind and moves fast. Confirma- 
tion will come in the morning’s mail.” 

Steve glowed. “I guess that finishes 
any weak-handle talk.” 

“T’m not so sure of that. I have a 
job for you. Do a piece of it when- 
ever you can. Dig through the files, 
find fifty or sixty industrials using our 
porceloid switch. Write them. Ask 
them if they’ve had any trouble with 
broken handles.” 

“You think—” 

“A cocky young purchasing agent 
can be bad medicine if he gets sore 
at you.” ¥ 

The mail held another complaint on 
a delayed shipment. Steve went out 
through the shop to check the work 
ticket in the production files. As he 
passed the men’s lockers, his shoe 
kicked something across the floor. It 
rang faintly on the concrete and shone 
with a dull gleam. He reached down 
and picked up a key. The next instant 
he stood rooted. 

Anton Frank’s voice sounded out in 
the shop. Steve’s frozen brain began 
to function. Of course, it might not 
be—an important key. Nevertheless, 
he forced his numbed legs to move and 
had reached the first of the rumbling 
presses when Anton Frank, straight 
and alert, came along a runway. 

“I found this, Mr. Frank.” 

“What is it? A key? You know 
what to do with it, don’t you? Enter 
it in the lost-and-found—” 

The word died in the middle and he 
took the key slowly. One hand made 
an abrupt dive into his pocket and he 
brought forth a keyholder. Two keys 
lay side by side. Steve saw that they 
were identical. 

The man’s hand made a gesture of 
command. Steve followed him. They 
went up through the stairway to the 
quiet third floor and across to the 
model room. Anton Frank slipped the 
key into the lock. The door opened. 

A sick, irritable man, startled, bore 
down upon them angrily. 

“It’s all right, Hozie,” Anton Frank 


said rapidly, and closed the door. His 
hand waved another command. He 
was off toward the stairs and the office 
of the president of Triangle. 

“You found a key to the model 
room?” Julius Ives cried. ‘Where is 
it?) What—” 

His voice died as Anton Frank’s 
voice had died. A dozen times he 
turned the key as it lay on his palm. 
At last he spoke. ’ 

“This is a model room key,” he said, 
“but it is not a regular key. All the 
regular keys have the stamp of the 
maker of the lock. This key was filed 
out. It’s a bootleg key. You know 
what that means, Anton?” 

Mr. Frank nodded. 

“Merrill was right,” Julius said slow- 
ly. “He did see somebody at the door 
taking a wax impression.” 

The president went across the room 
and stood in front of a wall map of 
the United States. It was dotted with 
colored push buttons—red buttons for 
Triangle’s twenty branch offices, yel- 
low pins for the jobbers who carried 
the Triangle line. He looked at it a 
moment and came back to the desk. 

“Tl call the Wartucker people. We 
want every hour of speed they can 
give us. Those dies must be made at 
once—a special job. We want boxes 
here within a month. We want them 
rigged in six weeks. I wanted the box 
and our advertising to hit the market 
together. That doesn’t count for so 
much now. The box comes first. Who- 
ever has stolen that box is going to 
find our dust in his eyes.” 

The telephone rang. 

Julius Ives picked up the receiver. 


“Yes?” He turned his head and spoke 
to Anton Frank. ‘“Here’s luck; the 
Wartucker people calling me.” He 


waited. Then: 

“Hello, Amos. I was on the point 
of calling you. Yes—on that meter 
box. What? You don’t mean—” 


The voice at the other end crackled 
rapidly. Julius Ives’ face was a mask. 
Steve looked across at Anton Frank. 
The man was rigid and sharp. 

“I’m sorry about that, Amos,” Julius 
Ives said. “You'll keep me in touch 
with the situation, won’t you? You 
know where we stand at a time like 


this. Of course. Thank you. I know 
you will. Good-by.” 
He put down the telephone. Two 


letters had been tossed to his desk; he 
straightened them methodically and 
laid them to one side. A freight loco- 
motive began to puff on the siding be- 
side the plant. 

“That was Amos Wartucker,” Julius 
Ives said without heat, almost conver- 
sationally. ‘He had bad news. The 
Wartucker plant has gone on strike.” 


Chapter Ten 


IME in Julius Ives’ office hung 

suspended in a void of silence. 
Steve glanced at his watch. Four-fif- 
teen. In another fifteen minutes the 
shop would be through for the day; 
the tremor of the giant presses that 
shook the floors and the map upon the 
wall would be done. It surprised him 
that he could figure the quitting time 
in minutes amid the wreckage of a 
hope. His mind kept saying uncon- 
sciously: 

“We can’t lose out now. We’ve gone 
too far. We'll find a way; we'll have 
to find a way.” 

The freight locomotive upon the fac- 
tory siding had dozed into quiet. Now 
it panted again and there was a slug- 
gish, sliding rattle of coupling cars. 
The engine moved off belching smoke 
and the sound of its exhaust faded 
into the distance. 

“Do you think this could have been 
E. E,?” Anton Frank asked. 

“You’re crediting them with ‘a little 
too much power, aren’t you, Anton?” 

“T don’t know. So many plans have 
gone wrong—” 

“There’s a limit to what a schemer 


can accomplish. You can’t ferment a 
strike overnight. It must feed and 
grow. No; this is a piece of hard luck, 
a circumstance in which nobody was 
thinking of Triangle.” 

“What will we do—send the blue 
prints somewhere else?” 

“No.” Julius Ives spoke with slow 
deliberation. “The company may be 
at fault; the men may be at fault; it 
may be a case of bad judgment on 


both sides. Sometimes a strike irons 
out quickly; sometimes it fosters a 
long time. Yet—” 


“Suppose this takes a long time?” 

Steve scarcely breathed. 

“Let’s suppose something else, Anton. 
Let’s suppose we had a strike here— 
and weren’t in the wrong. Suppose 
our customers deserted us and took 
their business somewhere else. How 
would we feel? No—vwe stay with 
Wartucker.” 

Steve could feel his face change. 

“Seems pretty hard, doesn’t it, Mer- 
rill?” Julius Ives asked gently. “I’m 
sorry. But I think we must wait.” 

Steve waited. Next morning’s news- 
paper carried a small notice of the 
strike—after that there was silence. 
It was, after all, a small strike as 
strikes go and not worthy of much 
notice by Lake City newspapers. But 
to Steve it juggled the destiny of a 
dream and was momentous. 

The wait dragged on through slow, 
discouraged days. Once there was a 
hurried gathering in Julius Ives’ office. 
He saw Anton Frank go in and a mo- 
ment later saw Sam Brooks come along 
the hall and disappear through the 
door. When they came out, they 
brought him no word and he knew he 
had cherished another vain hope. If 
the strike had been over, they would 
have told him. 

A week later he met Julius Ives in 
the shop. 

“They’re negotiating, Merrill. It 
may be over in another day and it may 


run on another two weeks. There’s 
no telling.” 
A thought struck him. “Mr. Ives, 


suppose these other people have sent 
their blue prints to Wartucken?” 

Julius Ives shook his heady“ clung 
to that hope for a while, But a com- 
pany racing to the market with a 
stolen idea wouldn’t leave their blue 
prints hanging. They’d pull out and 
go somewhere else.” 

Of course. Steve ran a harrassed 
hand through the cowlick. In two 
more weeks whoever had stoléh’ the 
meter box would be almost ready for 
production. He gave up trying to build 
castles and faced.a fact. Another 
two-week tie-up at the Wartucker 
plant and Triangle would be left with 
a very, very slim chance. 

He found a note from his uncle 
pushed under his door at Mrs. Quinn’s 
boarding house. It said: 

“I hope you can find time to give me 
another night. Shall we say next Wed- 
nesday? We could have dinner and 
then go to a theater. As painters will 
be redecorating several of my rooms, 
won’t you meet me at the plant? Then 
we'll dine at one of the downtown 
hotels.” 

Steve wondered if Ben Thorpe would 
be one of the party. He hoped not. 
He wanted this, for some reason he 
could not explain, to be strictly a Mer- 
rill dinner. 

It was a Merrill dinner. As he 
walked toward the entrance to E. E., 
one of the big doors opened and Ben 
Thorpe, alert and well-groomed, 
stepped out into the street. 

“Hello, Steve,” he said cordially. 
“Where do you hide yourself? Appar- 
ently we can’t get a look at you unless 
we invite you down. Having dinner 
tonight with your uncle? You'll enjoy 
it. Al Merrill is a fine host.” He took 
a step away, hesitated, and came back. 
“Why not have dinner with me some 
night soon, Steve?” 

“Giad to,” said Steve. 
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“Good! I'll call you and make the 
arrangements.” 

Going up in the elevator, Steve re- 
alized that he didn’t know where Ben 
Thorpe lived. He hoped it didn’t hap- 
pen to be out in the suburbs. If it 
were far out, getting back to Mrs. 
Quinn’s on a winter night might not be 
exactly a pleasant bit of traveling. 

The outer office was deserted; the 
good-looking secretary was gone. Al- 
vin Merrill, reading a slim volume, put 
the book down at once. 

“Steve, Triangle evidently agrees 
with you. You look even better than 
when you were here before. Shall we 
start? You must be hungry.” 

Steve grinned. “That’s what you’d 
call a Merrill habit, isn’t it, Uncle 
Alvin?” 

“We have good appetites, yes,” Alvin 
Merrill said precisely, “but we’re not 
gluttons.” He snapped out the lights. 

This time they rode down in the 
elevator to the private garage in the 
basement. A watchman slid back the 
door, an engine purred silkily, and they 
rolled up an incline to the street. Steve, 
sunk deep in the luxury of soft up- 
holstery, watched his uncle’s hands on 
the wheel and wondered at their slim, 
fluid strength. The man drove, as he 
did everything else, with a fastidious 
accuracy. 

They ate in the great, quiet dining 
room of an exclusive hotel. Steve sighed 
with contentment. What a meal! Al- 
vin Merrill sipped his black coffee 
slowly. 

“They tell me you’re doing well at 
Triangle, Steve.” 

“Who told you that?” Steve asked 
curiously. P 

“Thorpe. You’re under Branty now, ; 
aren’t you?” ca 4 

“Yes, sir.” Curiosity developed’ into’ 
something else. “How did Mr. Thorpe - 
know?” 

“T suppose he heard it; gossip of the 
trade. Being a Merrill, particularly a 
Merrill with Triangle, you’d naturally 
attract some attention.” He lit a cigar 
as slim, as patrician as he was him- 
self; the blue smoke drifted fragrantly. 
“Too bad about that strike at the War- 
tucker plant. Strikes at this time are 
unfortunate for everybody. You know 
about it?” 

Steve nodded. The glory of the 
meal was gone. Swift apprehension 
had tightened his nerves. 

“Good people, the Wartuckers. Their 
word over the telephone is as good as 
a written contract. We had some work 
we were going to send them, but 
Thorpe advised against it. Thorpe’s 
canny. I find myself leaning more and 
more upon his judgment; he seems to 
have the gift of feeling unseen straws 
blowing in the wind. Luckily, we 
didn’t go to Wartucker. We’re on a 
rush job and couldn’t afford to have it 
held up.” 

Steve didn’t believe E. E. was be- 
hind Triangle’s run of woes. And yet 
—what rush job? He lashed himself 
in silent scorn. What was he doing, 
letting himself go adrift on that old 
tide of suspicion for everything and 
everybody? There could be any num- 
ber of rush jobs, couldn’t there? His 
apprehension died down. 

“Triangle caught in there with any 
of its work?” Alvin Merrill asked. 

Instantly Steve’s nerves were taut 
again. He had a sick moment. So he 
had been brought here to be wrung 
dry of any information he might have. 
And only a short time ago Julius Ives 
had asked him if he saw his uncle 
often and he had been able to say, 
truthfully, that Alvin Merrill showed 
no curiosity about Triangle. 

“T don’t know where most of our 
outside work goes,” he said _ coolly. 
Well, that in itself was straight; he 
knew only about Wartucker. 

He didn’t enjoy the show. He felt 
as if he were moving in a sort of 
stricken daze. Could the immaculate 
gentleman sitting beside him, the man 


who had slid a question at him with 
deft skill, actually be Alvin Merrill, 
the Merrill of Merrill’s, the high priest 
and custodian of the Merrill code? 

He wasn’t sure about E. E. now. 
The picture had changed as it had 
changed so many times before. Per- 
haps, after all, E. E. was black with 
an unholy guilt. 

In the morning he hung his overcoat 
and hat on the rack behind Jim 
Branty’s desk—it was weeks since he 
had used the locker in the shop. His 
morning paper carried a few lines: 

Negotiations between representatives 
of striking workmen and officials of 
the Wartucker Aluminum Casting Com- 
pany failed to reach an agreement to- 
day. It was announced that there 
would be another conference later in 
the week. 

More days gone. That, at the mo- 
ment, fell into obscurity. Steve was 
wondering what Julius Ives would say 
to his Uncle Alvin’s attempts to draw 
him out the night before. 

The morning mail was heavy, and 
the day became a mad race to get 
things done. He saw Joe Seeley in the 
cafeteria eating alone and wrapped in 
a cloak of brooding thought. Anna 
Kovic stopped him on his way out. 

“You do good in office, Steve?” 

“I hope so; they haven’t fired me.” 

“No more late parties?” 

Steve laughed. “No more.” 

“That is good. Sleepy head is not 
for business. You want party you go 
Saturday night.” 

The afternoon ran on. Two esti- 
mators wrangled over the obscure 
wording of a specification and Jim 
Branty called the Cleveland branch 
office twice. Coming back to his desk 
after a dash to the shipping room 
Steve found the sales manager waiting. 

“Remember that Londrigan job, Mer- 
rill, where the purchasing agent 
cracked our switch handles with a 
hammer? I asked you to write to 
plants using the switch. How many 
letters did you send out?” 

“Forty-one.” 

“How many replies came back?” 

“Forty-one.” 

“Any breakage?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What I expected has happened,” 
Jim Branty said with a dangerous note 
in his voice. “Londrigan claims broken 
switch handles all over the plant. Get 
those replies out for me.” 

Steve took them from the file. There 
was one of the warming qualities about 
Jim Branty. He didn’t ask you if you’d 
done a job; he assumed you could be 
trusted to do your work. He asked 
you how much you’d done. 

The sales manager departed with a 
fighting thrust to his chin. 

Steve cleared his desk. The quit- 
ting gongs rang and the shop was 
through. At a little after five o’clock, 
just as the army of typists flocked 
toward the women’s rooms, Jim Branty 
returned. He stretched back in his 
chair, his hands behind his head, and 
grinned at the ceiling. 

“Those letters,” he announced, “were 
dynamite. Apparently the Londrigan 
plant is the only plant in the country 
having breakage. Londrigan, the old 
fox, asked me why I had gone out for 
those letters. I told him I thought 
they might come in handy and then he 
asked me why I thought I might have 
a need for them.” 

“What did you tell him?” 
asked eagerly. 

“Premonition. It’s a grand word; 
it covers so much ground. Londrigan 
asked no more; for all his years, he’s 
nobody’s fool. I have a feeling his 
young Mr. Borden is sitting on a hot 
lid tonight.” 

Steve said: “That .McCreery job 
-started through the shop on a special 
ticket this afternoon.” 

The man snapped out of his ease 
and reached for a’pad. “Glad you re- 
minded me. Been patting myself on 


Steve 


the back about this Londrigan business 
and forgetting everything else. That 
McCreery job is from New York; so 
was the Wanaman contract. That was 
the job on which somebody dropped in 
loose screws and caused panel burn- 
outs. We take no chances this time; 
maybe a game is on to try to cheese 
our New York sales.” He wrote rap- 
idly, pulled a sheet from the pad and 
thrust it into an envelope. “Leave 
that on Fred Leeds’ desk, will you, Mer- 
rill? I want Leeds to make a final per- 
sonal inspection before those switches 
and lighting panels go out.” 

Steve left with the note. Presses 
loomed gigantic in the gloom of the 
deserted shop; the stock bins on the 
third floor were filled with uncanny 
shapes. Fred Leeds’ desk was littered 
with inspection sheets. Steve took the 
time to work them to one side so that 
Jim Branty’s note would be clear in 
the center of the desk where it could 
not be overlooked. 

He came toward the stock. For one 
instant, through an aisle, he saw one 
glass wall of the model room. There 
was a sudden gleam of light that came 


on instantly and was as instantly gone. | 
Steve stopped short, heart racing. | 


Again? All at once he knew what that 
gleam had been. A flashlight turned 
on and off guardedly. Softly he raced 
for the model room. 

Nobody was there. 
ing to see into the dimness, his ears 
caught a faint thud. Somebody had 
closed the fire-stop door at the head 


of the stairs on the third floor. He 
sped for the staircase. 
Nobody was there, either. His mind 


made frantic clutches at possible solu- 
tions. If it had been Hozie Crabbel, 
the model maker would leave by the 
yard gate; if it had been Anton Frank, 
the manager could get to his office by 
a private door; if Joe Seeley, the fore- 
man could leave by either the yard 
gate or the front entrance. But who- 
ever it was would get out of the build- 
ing at once. 
ing could not be a man suspected. 

Again he ran. Only Jim Branty was 
left in the office. He ripped his over- 
coat and hat off the rack. 

Mr. Branty jumped. “Hey, Merrill. 
What—” 

“I’m on something,” Steve panted, 
and was gone. On the sidewalk his 
eyes searched the street. A half block 
ahead, in the wintry twilight, a form 
slouched toward the car line. 

Joe Seeley! And he was the only 
familiar figure in sight. Steve fol- 
lowed. 

A group waited at the trolley stop. 
Steve lingered in the shadow of the 
factory street until the trolley came 
along. Hugging the edges of the 
crowd, he climbed aboard. Joe Seeley 


slouched inside, found a seat, and sat | 
in a brown study, his head twisted a 


little to the side. Steve stayed out on 
the rear platform. 

The trolley jerked and_ stopped, 
turned corners, and whined along its 
way. They came into a residential dis- 
trict and Joe Seeley stood up. Steve, 
poised, was ready to swing off if the 
foreman came toward the rear end. 
But the man went up front. He was 
the only passenger to get off. 

Steve dared not risk it. He rode to 
the next stop, dropped off the step, and 
sprinted back. He must not lose the 
man! He looked down a street. Far 
toward the next corner a slouching 
form passed out of darkness into the 


circle of radiance thrown by a street | 


lamp. Steve took up the trail, cau- 
tiously working closer. One _ block; 
two blocks. His heart was a hammer- 
ing anvil. Up ahead Joe Seeley turned 
in toward a house and went up a few 
steps. Presently a door opened, light 
streamed out into the street, the door 
closed, and the light was gone. 


(To be concluded in the March num- 
ber of THE AMERICAN Boy.) 
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os HIS WOODEN SINGLE-SHOT DAISY WAS THE FIRST STEP IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF A LONG LINE OF FAMOUS AIR-RIFLES KN 
TO TIMBUKTU FOR THEIR BUILT-IN ACCURACY AND ALL~‘ROUND SI 


Listen, you 1935 Air Rifle marks- 
men—are you fellows lucky!! Just 
take a look at old “Chicago”, the 
air Rifle Grand Dad had to put 
up with 49 years ago—a wooden 
barrel with brass shooting tube 
which he broke in the middle to 
cock and load the single lop-sided 
lead “BB”—The hardest part of 
all was the price, $2.50—one 
fourth the cost of a swell new 
suit of clothes in those days. 


Compare it with the 1935 Buck 
Jones Special here below—there’s 


1955 ... and after 49 years of building the BEST in Air Rifles, 
Daisy gives you the LAST WORD—The Buck Jones Special! 


a’beauty for you—built-in Daisy 
stamina and accuracy which 
make the hard hitting Daisy so 
famous—shoots sixty accurate 
Bullseye Copprotect steel shot 
as fast as you can work the trom- 
bone cocking action—built of the 
finest gun steel and equipped 
with woodsman’s compass and 
sundial mounted in the glossy, 
hard wood stock—and all for 
only $2.95 in 1935 money—If 
you want real year ’round fun 
for your money—GET A DAISY 


bib ha 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 240 UNION ST., PLYMOUTH, MICH. 
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LISTEN, FELLOWS! THIS 
INK CLEANS YOUR PEN [| 
AS IT WRITES, AND DRIES. 

$O FAST YOU RARELY 
NEED A BLOTTER 


Will You Try This 
Amazing New Ink 


if we senda 


Bottle FREE? 


Have you heard about this utterly new KIND 
of writing ink, called Parker Quink—a mar- 
velous creation that makes a pen a self-cleaner 
—a Parker Pen, or any other? Here’s how— 

Quink contains a secret, harmless ingredient 
that actually dissolves the dirt and sediment 
left in your pen by ordinary inks. This keeps 
your pen from clogging. You don’t have to 
fuss and shake it to start the ink flowing. It 
writes instantly—every time. Isn’t that great? 

And _listen—Quink is attracted to paper 
fibers like a magnet—penetrates paper in- 
stantly—thus dries 31% faster. Yet Quink re- 
sists evaporation, soit doesn’t dry in your pen. 

Tell your mother to be sure and get WASH- 
ABLE Quink for home use because if the wash- 
able kind is spilled on hands, clothes, or rugs, 
soap and water remove it without trace! Tell 
your teacher, too. They will thank you a lot 
for letting them know about this new discov- 
ery. And tell dad he ought to get PERMANENT 
Quink for documents, office records, etc., be- 
cause it’s as permanent as the paper. 

Do this, boys, and we'll send you a 20,000- 
word trial bottle of either kind absolutely free. 
Just send a postal or this coupon—no money. 
‘The Parker Pen Co., Dept. 471, Janesville, Wis. 


Parl er 
BOTTLE 


1 
1 
1 UM 
1 FREE 
' Made by the Makers of the Celebrated Parker Pens 
The Parker PenCo.,Dept. 471, Janesville, Wis. 
I told my folks about Quink. Please send 
me, free, the trial bottle checked below. 
CO PERMANENT .. Blue Black .. Black 
..Royal Blue . . 
0 WASHABLE 


Name.. 
Address 


For 
20,000-WORD 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
Start $142-$158 month. Railway Postal Clerks, 
Clerks. Write immediately for list of positions, 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Dept. M178 


Two of you 


AND A CANOE 


Atone in a world apart from people. 
...An Old Town brings the wonder of 
wild outdoors. Go places easily in a 
canoe. Fish, Camp. Hunt. 

Old Town Canoes are modeled after 
the Indian birch-bark. Balanced. Re- 
sponsive. And sturdy to last for years 
of pleasure. Write for a free catalog. 
Many models for paddling and sailing. 
Sponson. Square-stern. Also many speedy 
outboard boats, including all-wood, sea- 
worthy craft for family use. Rowboats. 
Dinghies. Write! Old Town Canoe Co., 
152 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 


Hunter 


tree directly beyond Nichols. The rifle 
spoke again, and Nichols dropped upon 
the ice behind the loaded sled. 

No use trying to go back now— 
Steve dashed wildly forward, covering 
the ice at incredible speed, obsessed as 
he neared the sled by his pent-up de- 
sire for a weapon. But as he reached 
for the rifle that lay atop the duffle, 
it was snatched from behind the sled 
by a quick hand and Nichols rose to 
yank Steve across the duffle and fling 
him to the ice at his side. 

“You chump!” he cried. 
cover!”” 

For a while they lay, side by side, 
watching the rocks where the enemy 
lay. Nothing moved, and they heard 
no sound. Nichols dropped his rifle and 
beat circulation back into his trigger 
finger. 

“Lucky for me you were up here 
ahead,” he said. “A broken strap in 
the harness delayed me. Well, I’ve got 
to cross the river now and investi- 
gate.” He looked inquiringly into 
Steve’s eyes. “Coming?” 

“Sure,” said Steve, quietly. 

“Good man!” said Nichols. 
take the sled. I'll take the rifle. 
can’t get both of us at once.” 

Steve edged to the back of the sled. 
When the two men arose, yelling, the 
dogs hurled themselves at the traces 
as though demons tailed them, and 
they were soon skimming across the 
ice in a riotous dash. As they neared 
the middle of the river they saw on 
the farther bank a bright spot of 
scarlet. It was Renfrew. He had 
removed the fur parka they had all 
donned for the journey, and his red 
tunic glittered as brightly as a winged 
cardinal against the snow. 

Despite their yells of warning he 
walked out onto the ice to meet them. 
He paused as they approached and 
they would have passed him if Nichols 
hadn’t jumped the runners beside 
Steve and brought the dogs to a halt. 
Then Nichols turned impatiently to 
Renfrew. 

“Get in off the ice!” he cried. “The 
lunatic’s firing.” 

Renfrew stepped toward them, his 
rifle in the crook of his arm, his car- 
riage as calm as if he were duck 


“Take 


“You 
He 


| hunting. 


“Do you mind if I borrow your ax?” 
he asked. 

“Are you deaf?” cried the irritated 
Nichols. ‘“We’re on the spot! He fired 
at me!” 

“I saw you,” said Renfrew. He 
smiled mischievously. “I observed your 
courage and resourcefulness with the 
greatest admiration, but you ought to 
be more careful about your evidence. 
I want to go over and cut that bullet 
out of the tree.” 

“But don’t you realize,” cried the 
astonished Nichols, “that we’re right 
in his range? We're under fire from 
a homicidal maniac!” 

Renfrew had been gazing reflective- 
ly at the bank he had just left, but 
now he turned. “That’s right,” he said 
gravely. ‘‘I forgot.” He 
glanced at Nichols with a quiz- 
zical twinkle in his eye. “Isn’t 
this our friend, Lahti Haaven- 
den?” he asked, jerking his 
head backward. 

Nichols and Steve looked 
toward the bank and saw the 
lanky trapper standing there, 
waving a rifle at them. 

“Let’s move in,” said Ren- 
frew. 

Lahti 
they reached the bank. 
was highly excited. 

“I get my gun!” he cried. 
“Clawhammer is out to kill! 
He is up the river! Have you 
seen him? Who fired those 
shots I hear? You?” 

Renfrew had walked out on 


joined them before 
He 


and Hunted 


the ice and was peering up the river. 

“Tf you take off your parka, Nichols,” 
he said, “I think the sight of the uni- 
form may have some effect on him.” 

“No, no!” cried Lahti. “He will kill 
the poliss. He has said so!” 

“He hasn’t done it yet,” said Ren- 
frew, still peering up the river. 

Throwing off his parka, Nichols 
dashed out onto the ice, gaining Ren- 
frew’s side with his rifle ready. Steve 
and Lahti followed. Scarcely a hun- 
dred yards away, Clawhammer, his face 
illumined again by the radiance of the 
sun, now sinking, walked toward them, 
seeming to stare with his gleaming, 
ferocious eyes, directly into Renfrew’s 
face. He held his rifle in both hands 
across his chest, his finger fondling 
the trigger guard. 

“Shoot him!” cried Lahti. “He will 
kill you!” And he whipped up his gun. 

Renfrew pounced upon him and 
hurled him to the ice by the slack of 
his collar. The rifle exploded into 
space and clanked on the ice as Ren- 
frew’s foot pinned down Lahti’s wrist. 
At the first sign of trouble Nichols had 
brought his rifle up to a bead on Claw- 
hammer’s chest, but the Indian stood 
as if carved from stone, silently watch- 
ing. Steve snatched up Lahti’s rifle. 
Renfrew helped the trapper to his feet. 

“Watch him,” he said to Steve, and 
turned to the Indian. 

“What’s the matter, Clawhammer?” 
he asked. “Why do you want the 
police?” 

Clawhammer stared at Lahti. “He 
said he would kill me,” he explained 
simply. “Since last night I have been 
a hunted man.” 

“Well, I'll be—” 

Steve didn’t finish his snort of 
amazement. With the realization that 
the mania he had seen in the Indian’s 
eyes had not been the insane rage of 
the hunter but the crazed fear of the 
hunted, he was wondering what his 
own eyes had looked like in those 
hideous moments of headlong flight. 
Almost incredulously his mind strug- 
gled to grasp what had actually taken 
place. Clawhammer had felt himself 
hunted—and so, coming on what he 
had believed his pursuer’s tracks in the 
snow at the top of the cliff, he had 
made that wild dash downward. Then, 
down below, he had caught sight of a 
man, to him his pursuer, coming up 
river, and had turned and leaped for 
the shelter of the rocks. Both times 
he had fled in terror. 

Renfrew’s voice broke in on Steve’s 
racing thoughts. “He wouldn’t have 
killed you,” Renfrew was saying quiet- 
ly to Clawhammer. “He was leaving 
that to the police.” 

“What are you talking about?” cried 
Nichols. 

Renfrew gazed at him thoughtfully. 
“Tf Clawhammer had shown himself 
while you were crouched behind that 
sled,” he said, “you’d have shot him, 
wouldn’t you?” 

Slowly, with dawning comprehen- 


sion, Nichols nodded. 
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“That was what Lahti wanted,” said 
Renfrew. “That’s why he trailed Claw- 
hammer until you came in sight, and 
fired at you from near Clawhammer’s 
position. That’s why he missed, too, 
as no woodsman would ever have missed 
from a stationary position at less than 
a hundred yards.” 

“I did not do that!” cried Lahti. “I 
did not fire those shots!” 

“That will be easily demonstrated,” 
said Renfrew. “For we will be able to 
show that the bullet we take from that 
tree could have been fired from no other 
rifle than the one Steve is carrying 
now.” 

Back at the barracks, with Lahti “1 
one of the cells and Clawhammer ao 
longer crazed with fear, Nichols was 
quite willing to concede that Renfrew’r 
prophecy would come true, but couldn’t 
see how Renfrew came to know what 
had happened. 

“T’ve got the situation through my 
head,” he said. “Clawhammer had 
gathered enough evidence against 
Haavenden to send him to the pen for 
poisoning bait and stealing from traps; 
so Haavenden decided to have Claw- 
hammer killed by the police. It was a 
swell plot and very subtle, and I un- 
derstand it perfectly, now. You needn’t 
explain it any further. All I want to 
know is how you found it out.” 

“Tt was simply because Lahti used 
the valley trail,” explained Renfrew. 
“He had come into the settlement with- 
out his dogs, you remember; and he’d 
offered a thin excuse in order to avoid 
going out with us or being questioned 
further. So when I hit the valley trail 
and saw his snowshoe tracks — they 
were easy to identify because I’d no- 
ticed this morning that one shoe was 
broken across the’ toe—why, I fei- 
lowed them. And when they led to a 
place where a dog team and sled had 
obviously been cached for a good many 
hours, I realized that he wanted to be 
able to travel faster than we suspected 
he could. 

“Now, why? If his story were true, 
he obviously wouldn’t want to go back 
to his cabin—he’d be afraid to. I 
thought he might be in cahoots with 
Clawhammer, and going off to warn 
him—I thought of a lot of things— 
but I also went over the ground. I 
found a torn bit of cardboard such as 
you tear off a cartridge box when open- 
ing it, and that sounded like gun play. 
But for whom? I remembered his feud 
with Clawhammer—and then it oc- 
curred to me that he had got us all out 
gunning for the Indian. So I hurried 
back to join you. 

“J reasoned that if Lahti were really 
planning to have us shoot down poor 
Clawhammer, he’d have told Claw- 
hammer something that would bring 
him dashing into the settlement, look- 
ing for the police. So I took off my 
parka. Then I saw you fired upon and 
realized that Clawhammer would never 
have missed twice at that distance, 
It was obviously the subtle touch of 
Lahti Haavenden. At least that’s how 
I thought it out, and as it 
happens, I was right. Now it 
looks as if Lahti will have to 
go to jail for attempting to 
murder the only man he par- 
ticularly wanted to live.” 

“Who’s that?” asked Nich- 
ols. 

“You. He particularly didn’t 
want to hit you, because you 
were to do his murder for him. 
And that murder was so per- 
fectly planned that I don’t see 
any grounds on which we can 
prosecute him for attempting 
it. The only thing we can 
send him to jail for is firing 
on a policeman, which assumes 
an intent to kill—and poor 
Lahti didn’t even intend to hit 
that tree.” 


Tow-Target Terror 
(Continued from page 12) 


quarter-inch cable! Another pair—or 
three strands—he squirmed in the cock- 
pit—the blame today rested squarely 
upon himself. And how Buzzy Ennis 
would broadcast that fact! 

Tense with apprehension he eased in 
the clutch and the cable slowed to a 
halt. He waited almost hypnotized for 
the metal to pull away, leaving him 
with a snarled cable end at the ship 
and another sleeve target in the Carib- 
bean. When it held, he shouted. He 
stood up, faced about, and touched 
Ennis’ head. The gun cut off. 


“Ennis! Hold her easy, man! Don’t 
jerk her. The cable—it’s cracking 
again!” 

Ennis half-smiled, wisely. He had 
known it would! 

“Head away from the course!” 


shouted Tommy. “I’m going to try to 
rewind it past the 
break. Then I’m go- 
ing out there —on 
the landing gear — 
fix it if I can. Keep 
the 19 level — wind 
on the tail—” 

He didn’t wait for 
an answer, but he 
felt a warm glow of 
appreciation when Ennis eased the gun 
forward with catlike care. Ennis could 
fly, at least! 

He sat down and slowly threw in the 
rewinding device, holding his breath. 
The line crept back, inch by inch. The 
second split strand reappeared. Then 
the first. Nearly a thousand feet out, 
the sleeve target tugged heavily. But 
the cable held. 

Then, suddenly, the line halted again. 
Tommy looked down at the clutch. It 
was still open—the line should be mov- 
ing! He opened it farther. Still there 
was no movement in rewinding. He 
eased it fully open—nothing! Some- 
thing was jammed! 

He dropped his chute in the cockpit, 
picked up some pliers and wire, and 
began clambering out toward the lower 
wing. Ennis looked up with astonish- 
ment as he passed. Ennis had been 
sure that Thorington would never have 
nerve enough to do a wing-walking act. 
Yet here, beside him, went Thoring- 
ton! Ennis raised his goggles. 

At the same moment, Tommy drew 
a deep breath and hand-hung from the 
wing to the landing gear. He didn’t 
look below. He was too intent on his 
job; it meant too much to him. He 
glanced swiftly up at the reel of cable, 
and in that one glance came the an- 
swer to everything. 

The right-hand reel bracket had 
snapped diagonally up and down. It 
had snapped in a line as fine and pre- 
cise as a knife cut. It had probably 
been snapped, part of the way at least, 
for days. It was the sort of failure 
that every pilot can tell you about— 
the sort that shows up easily in service 
conditions, elusive and defiant to every 
ground check. 

Half-cracked in that fine line, the 
break had escaped both Tommy’s eyes 
and McCarthy’s. It made no appear- 
ance whatever until the tremendous 
pull-and-weight of line and target 
strained the split metal into a razor- 
sharp edge. And then, as the cable 
reeled out, back and forth—as it passed 
the right-hand end—it scraped out over 
that knife-edge. 

Tommy shrugged. A strand every 
turn or two—two strands every turn or 
two—there was no way of knowing. 

But now the bracket had snapped 
completely. That was why the rewind- 
ing lever had jammed. One end of 
the reel hung low. The one remaining 
solid bracket was straining at its bolts. 
Tommy would have to work fast if 
there were to be firing today. 

With pliers and wire he went to 


work. He bound the loose reel-end. He 
signaled up to Ennis to cut the gun, 
and when the ship stumbled the line 
slacked. As the line slacked, Tommy 
snubbed the reel back in place. When 
the gun went on again, another strand 
of the cable broke. But still it held! 

Tommy climbed up beside Ennis and 
shouted. 

“The reel bracket snapped. I’ve fixed 
it, but I’ve got to rewind the cable 
beyond the break. It’ll never hold if 
I don’t. Five strands are gone now.” 
He paused and took a better grip on the 
cowling. His eyes stared at Ennis with 
a challenge. “Want to land? We'll 
have only 800 feet of line out. It ought 
to be safe—at this range—but—!” 

Buzzy Ennis finished the sentence in 
his own mind. He gazed at Tommy in 
astonishment. His fingers drummed 
the stick. He glanced 
below, nervously, at 
the gleaming, tap- 
ered bores of four 
anti-aircraft guns. 
One - hundred - and - 
twenty rounds of 
shrapnel each min- 
ute! 800 feet on 
their tail! Five 
Ennis shivered. He had ac- 


courses! 
cused Thorington of having tow-target 
terror, and here he was offering to fly 


at 800 feet! But there was a good 
reason for Buzzy Ennis’ being the 
leader of the bachelor clique. He patted 
Tommy’s arm. He knew the risk. 

“Let’s go—Tommy!” 

Tommy dived into the cockpit. The 
cable came back past the break a full 
hundred feet. The radio sputtered 
down to the battery. The Thomas- 
Morse banked its golden wings in a 
graceful turn and headed along the 
course. 

The guns flamed in the sky, and the 
0-19 rocked from their concussion. The 
shots didn’t have to come close—not at 
800 feet! They were screeching, deaf- 
ening. They rang in the pilot’s ears. 
They made the air crazy. Their white 
puffs were so close that Tommy, who 
faced them, felt that he could almost 
reach out and pass his hand through 
them. He felt numb, dazed. 

He finished the first course, spun a 
new sleeve down the line, and watched 
the old sleeve drift toward the battery, 
where it would be picked up and 
marked for hits. The shots cut loose 
again. Two courses. Three. Four. 
Five. Faultlessly, over every course of 
the practice! 

When they landed, Ennis was so 
dizzy he was staggering. 

Major Rogers was there. He was 
there because a commendation had 
come over the phone for the best tow- 
ing and the best practice the Second 
Artillery had ever had. 

Rogers beamed. 

“So—it was McCarthy! The old 
scoundrel! Well, I’ve got him! He 
ran out—poor old chap—he thought he 
was ruining a thirty-year record with 
the first failure of his life, and he 
shoved off. Good reason, too. But he 
came back. Old soldiers always come 
back! The court-martial’s going to be 
tough, Thorington!” 

Tommy shook his head, smiling. All 
at once the world seemed good. 
“It wasn’t McCarthy, sir. 

prove that to you.” 

But at that moment Ennis stepped 
forward. 

“T can prove it, too, Major. We’re 
giving a retirement party for Sergeant 
McCarthy—all the bachelor officers in 
the squadron—we’d like you there.” 
He paused and turned back toward 
Thorington, a deep sparkle in his eyes. 
“We'd like you there, too, Tommy,” he 
finished, slowly. “I think—I think the 
gang’d like to know YOU!” 


I can 


WHY AREN'T You 
AT MABEC'S PARTY, | 


Th aw Geer 
CAN'T DO 
ANYTHING So} 
I WASN'T 
INVITED 


LOOK. JACK, HERES A STORY ABOUT A BOY 
JUST LIKE You. BUT HE LEARNED To 
rudy. PLAY THE HARMONICA 
I SN [fp 90 WELL THAT HE 
ie BECAME THE MOST 
\ Ww] POPULAR BOY IN 


Wh i NEIGHBORHOOD. 


ISNT HE WONDERFUL ! 
He's THE LIFE OF THE 


Jack did, and now he is invited to all the parties. .. 


T’S nice to be popular with your 

friends—to be invited to all the 
parties—in on all the good times! 
Well, that is what happens if you 
are a good harmonica player. 

Thousands of boys and girls all 
over the country have found the 
Harmonica a short cut to popularity. 
At school or at play, at parties or 
meetings, the harmonica player is 
the center of a group of swaying, 
singing boys and girls. Thousands 
of schools have harmonica bands. If 
you haven’t one in your school, why 
don’t you suggest it to your teacher. 


EASY TO LEARN 


Without costing you a cent you 
can learn to play the Harmonica like 
a professional in a short time. Mail 
the coupon below for free Illustrated 
Instruction Book, “The Art of Play- 
ing the Harmonica.” 

You don’t have to know one note 
from another. This book tells and 
shows you just what to do. Just 
follow the simple instructions and in 
a short time you'll be amazing your 
friends with the way you can per- 
form. 


— 
GEE, 
WISH I COULD 
PLAY LIKE 


a 
\ “RP 


i 


A LOT of big boys love 

the harmonica too. 
Here’swhat Dizzy” Dean, 
the famous St. Louis 
pitcher, says: “Do I playa 
Harmonica? You bet I 
do. I’ve played a Hohner 
Marine Band for years 
and it’s a winner.” 


| 
ah 


BE SURE THAT YOUR 
HARMONICA IS A HOHNER 


Boys and girls that buy a Hohner, 
always have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they have the finest 
harmonica’ that can be obtained. For 
seventy-five years Hohner Harmon- 
icas have been recognized as the 
“world’s best.” True and rich in 
tone, accurate in pitch, perfect in 
quality and workmanship, Hohner 
Harmonicas have always been the 
choice of professional players every- 
where for their stage and radio work. 


EVERY HOHNER HARMONICA HAS THE NAME 
“HOHNER” ON THE INSTRUMENT AND ON THE 
BOX. PROTECT YOURSELF — LOOK FOR THE 
HOHNER NAME. IF THE NAME IS NOT THERE— 
IT’S NOT A HOHNER—ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 


Send for FREE Instruction Book 
See how Easy It Is To Play 


We want every boy and girl to know 
how quickly and easily they can learn 
to play a Hohner Harmonica. So we 
would like to send you, absolutely free 
and without any obligation to you, our 
complete Instruction Book, “The Art of 
Playing the Harmonica.” Just fill in 
and mail the coupon, and it will be sent 
you at once. 


M. HOHNER, Inc., 351 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


351 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please send me without cost your Free Instruction Book, 


rw. HOHNER, Inc., Dept. 971-B 
| 

| “The Art of Playing the Harmonica.” 
I 
| 
| 
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Accept this Sensational 


10 Day Trial Offer 
FREE ps coupon er details 


Genuine Brand- NEW 


ROYAL 


PORTABLES 


For the first time, you may obtain a genuine, new, 
latest model Royal Portable on 10 days free trial. 


Lowest Prices and Monthly Terms 
Unusual new sales plan places amazing convenience 
of the Royal Portable easily within reach of readers 
of this magazine. Try a Royal Portable at no ex- 
pense to you, Even if you have never typed, you can 
use one instantly. If not pleased in every way, it 
may be returned without question. 

ing Royal’s‘Simple System 
Learn Touch Typing 8°25, Simple Syste 
prepared by expert instructors, will enable you to 
acquire professional typing speed and facility in 
spare time at home. “ Astonishingly quick results.” 


This is Your Opportunity | 
Business and_ Professional Men 
and Women, Students, Teachers, 
Parents! Be sure to sign and mail 
the coupon. This entails no obli- 
gation. Remember — Royals are 
the finest of portables — made 
and fully guaranteed by the 
world’s largest organization devoted exclusively to 
the production of typewriters. Smooth, rhythmic 
action of an office typewriter. Will last a lifetime. 
Act at once! Offer not guaranteed after February 15th 
yal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. A-2 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 
Please send me complete information concerning 
Royal's special new sales plan on latest model 
Royal Portable Typewriters with details of 
10-DAY TRIAL OFFER FREE. 


FREE 
Typing Course 


+ » CARRYING 
CASE included 
in This Offer 


STREET. 


=-STATE 


i 

Q 
8 
4g 
es 


Make Moccasins 
‘THICK water-proof steerhide, leath- 
er thongs. Only $1.65 a pair, O.O.D. 

Send lus postage. Full instructions, 
shoe size Pree leatherc 


Dugan Moccasinkit Co., Dept. 12, 157SummerSt., 


Better Built—Lower Prices 
Rowboats, Fishing Boats, 


BEATS 
Outboard Motor Boats, 


he World SnipeSail Boats: pe! ee 
WELUEVIS save mones“Ennerstipment—Two | 


oe THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. co. 
CORTLAND, 


psnrigo. Wis. Gather tlece ¥. 


Your Choi 
Stinson 
110 mn 
ad 
th fall size 6 ft. for ol. 50 Postpald 
shed 


o Kit, 


with fully-finished, 16 


Sam 
Paulownia’ Wood Propeller ues 25 with your order, 


New Catalogue with 

Hints for Model 

Builders, also IMP 
Club Pin. 


sent postpaid for only 
‘Send 0 for New Catalogue 


INTERNATIONAL MODELS CO. 


1779 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


New Motor-Driven 


‘DELTA SHOP TOOLS 


PEACTICAL, efficient and 
compact—the new ‘‘Delta’ 
quality tools are in use today in 
many thousands of home work- 
shops and factories all over 
the world, Ideal for hobby work, 
spare-time money making. or 
production work. The Deltaline 
includes: Circular Saws, Drill 
Presses, Band Saws, Lathes, 
Scroll Saws, Jolnters, and full 
line of accessories. Priced with- 
in the reach of all. Write 
for complete Delta catalog, 


Ltd MFG. COMPANY, 


Write for 


775 N. Holton 8t., 


CATALOG! Depts J235 Milwaukee, Wise, 


With a well-arranged tool cabinet you can tell instantly what tools are missing. 


Here’s Your Fifty-Dollar Workshop 


This is how you can acquire it---a tool at a time! 


scratch, wanted to equip your own 

workshop. Where would you be- 
gin? What tools would you buy first? 
What sizes and kinds? How big a shop 
would you hope, eventually, to set up 
in your basement? 

These thoughts occurred to the mag- 
azine’s editors one day just after they’d 
seen an attractive homemade table in 
a friend’s home. Frankly, we were en- 
vious of the young man’s skill with 
tools. The boy who can plan and turn 
out a workmanlike, good-looking book- 
case, stool, ship’s model or handy chest 
has our undying admiration. 

So we set out to learn what we could 
about equipping a workshop. We went 
to a manual training teacher who has 
worked for years with boys. 

“We want to set up a fifty-dollar 
workshop,” we told him. ‘What should 
we buy?” 

“Where did you find fifty dollars?” 
he asked waggishly. 

“We didn’t,” we had to admit, “but 
some day we’re going to have a fifty- 
dollar workshop if it takes five years 
and we have to buy a chisel at a time.” 

“You’re going to keep sawing away 
at it, uh?” 

“Let the chips fall where they may. 
Sooner or later we’re going to brandish 
a footstool under our best pal’s nose 
and say: ‘There, beat that!’ ” 

The manual training teacher 
scratched his head. “Well, whatever 
you do, don’t start out buying bum 
tools. I’ve tried these cut-rate, cheap 
articles, and they don’t last. Buy your 
tools to last a lifetime.” 

“Noted,” we agreed. ‘We expect to 
use our workshop for a lifetime, if we 
live that long. But suppose we had 
only ten dollars to start with? What 
should we buy first?” 

“Saw and hammers,” he said in- 
stantly. “A good seven point ripsaw 
with a 24-inch blade and:a ten-point 
crosscut also with a 24-inch blade will 
handle all your work.” 

“What do you mean, seven-point?” 

“Cutting points to the inch. And 
get two hammers, a 13-ounce claw and 
a five-ounce claw. It’s surprising what 
you can build with a saw, hammer, and 
a few nails.” 


S se. © you, starting from 


by FRANKLIN M. RECK 


“Tl tell the world it is. Next?” 

“Jack plane and block plane, so you 
can smooth up your work.” 

“And then?” 

“Well, by this time you'll be tired of 
using your mother’s yardstick; you’ll 
want a push-pull flexible rule. Also 
a try-square to mark off square cor- 
ners, and a ‘T’ bevel to-get angles other 
than right angles. Also, you’ll be find- 
ing out by now that a job put together 
with screws is more sturdy than a 
nailed job, so you’ll want screw driv- 
ers.” 

“How much of my money have we 
spent by now?” 

“About sixteen dollars—and you have 


Looking for Things 
to Make? 


FLERE are some books loaded with 
plans that will keep you profitably 
busy in your workshop: 

Popular Mechanics’ Workshop Books: 
“Ship Models,” “Outdoor Sports,” 
“Boat Book,” “Boy Mechanic,” 
“Make-It-Y ourself,” Popular Me- 
chanics Press, Dept. AB, 200 E. 
Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. 

“Carpentry and Mechanics for Boys,” 
by A. Neely Hall. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co,, 126 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

“American Boy’s Handy Book,” by 
Daniel C. Beard. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

“Homemade Games,” by Arthur Law- 
son. J, B. Lippincott Company, East 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

“The Boy Builder,” by Edwin T, Ham- 
ilton, Harcourt Brace & Company, 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

“Build a Winning Model Yacht,” by 
Thomas Moore. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, 443 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

“Making Things for Fun,” by A, Fred- 
erick Collins. D, Appleton-Century 
Company, 35 West 32nd Street, New 
York City. 

“Ship Model Making,” 
Armitage McCann. Norman W. 
Henley Publishing Company, 2 West 
45th Street, New York City. 

“Beginning to Fly,” by Merrill a ateet 
burg. Houghton-Mifflin Company, 2 
Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


by Capt. E. 
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a very respectable workshop.” 

“Good. Suppose we’ve earned six 
dollars more, tending furnaces. What 
should we buy?” 

“Chisels. Get the kind called bevel- 
edge firmer, with a stout hickory han- 
dle and a leather cap on the handle. 
Before you’re through you'll want 
about six sizes and they’ll cost you 
close to six dollars. You'll also want 
a mallet to swat the chisels with. A 
wooden mallet is oke—rubber is better.” 

“Okay. Now suppose our birthday 
has rolled around and we’ve asked all 
our fond relatives for cash. We've 
counted up and discovered that we can 
spend fifteen bucks.” 

“T’d like to meet your relatives! Get 
a brace and a set of bits. By all means 
get a ratchet brace. Bits run by six- 
teenths of an inch from % inch to one 
inch. A Number Four bit is a 4/16 
bit, and so on. Get a No. 4, No. 6, and 
No. 8. For your fifteen dollars you 
can also get a speed hand drill for 
small screw holes, a countersink, a nail 
set, and a woodworking vise.” 

“We should have had the woodwork- 
ing vise long before this!” 

“Not necessarily. You can always 
use your knees and hands for a vise.” 

The manual training teacher then 
proceeded to list the next items in 
order—metal vise, a set of files, cabinet 
scraper, pliers, hack saw, all for work- 
ing in metal. He added a scroll saw 
for intricate woodwork, and the total 
cost for everything figured up to about 
forty dollars. 

“By this time,” he went on, spend- 
ing our money with great freedom, 
“you'll want to grind your own tools. 
You can pick up a second-hand wash- 
ing machine motor for from three to 
four dollars. Get a good grinding head 
for $4.75 and rig it up to the motor 
with a pulley. When that’s done, you'll 
have a home workshop that will be the 
envy of the neighborhood, and it will 
have cost you about fifty dollars.” 

Then, at our request, he listed the 
most useful pieces of power equipment, 
and these, together with every item so 
far mentioned, are charted for you 
with this article. 

He recommended, wisely, that you 
build yourself a good tool chest with a 
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saved a few dollars from your allow- 
ance, consult the chart for the next 
tool to buy. If your chum is assem- 
bling a workshop, the chart will sug- 
gest birthday and Christmas presents 
to give him. 

Perhaps you can improve on the 
prices shown in the chart. You may 
be able to pick up second-hand tools in 
excellent condition. If you can equip 
your $50 workshop for $40, so much 
the better! 


slot or nail for every tool. He can 
look into his own tool chest, he states, 
and tell instantly which tool is missing. 
He suggested that you build a good 
strong workbench of your own design. 
The accompanying picture contains 
valuable hints both for chest and work- 
bench. 

We suggest that you pest the chart 
in your workshop. Check off the items 
you already own. When Christmas and 
birthday roll around, or when you’ve 


Your Home Workshop Chart | 


Buy hand tools in the order listed. 


First Choice Less Expensive 


Each 
RIPSAW, 24” blade, 
CROSSCUT SAW, blade, 
HAMMER, 
HAMMER, 
JACK PLANE, 14”.. 
BLOCK PLANE, 6 
STEEL RULE, 


D8 Disston . -$2.00 


«+ 2,00 


7° point B128 Ohlen-Bishop 


10 point D8 Disston B128 Ohlen-Bishop 


13 0z., claw 2 Maydole 


5 oz., claw 14 Maydole 
514 Stanley (11)... 2.95 


115 


5 Stanley .. 
9% Stanley .. 220 Stanley (7”) .... 


“Push-pull,” flex., 
1266 Stanley 


TRY SQUARE, 

“T” BEVEL, 6” 

SCREW DRIVER, 

SCREW DRIVER, 

MARKING GAUGE 

CHISELS, bevel edge firmer .... 


(Hickory handle, leather cap 
on handle.) 


20-8” Stanley 
25-6” Stanley | 
20-6” Stanley 

20-8” Stanley 

61 Stanley 

2725 Union Hdwe 14” 
2725 Union Hdwe 34” 
2725 Union Hdwe 14” 


2725 Union Hdwe 34” 
2725 Union Hdwe 1” 


39 Buck 1%” 
39 Buck %4” 
39 Buck 34” 
39 Buck 1%” 
39 Buck 34” 
39 Buck 1” 


MALLET, wooden or rubber 1 
(Rubber preferred, but more 
expensive.) 


BRACE (ratchet) 10” sweep 
BITS, (They run by 16ths from 


™%4” to 1”. No, 4 means ee) 
Get No, 4, No. 6, No. 


13 wood 


582 Millers-Falls 


How they improve nutrition— 


GAIN EXTRA PEP, ENDURANCE 


by drinking this 
delicious food-drink 


roars of all kinds area lot of fun—but 
they frequently can be harmful,too. Take 
basketball, for example. It’s a fast, strenu- 
ous game that burns up a lot of physical 
energy. Even a well-conditioned athlete 
Bastard may lose weight and become fatigued play- 
Re enon file, 2nd” : | ing a full game of basketball. 
1-6” three-cornered, | 
slim taper Z 


50 4/16” Irwin 
6/16” Irwin 
8/16” Irwin 


4/16” Russell-Jennings 
6/16” Russell-Jennings 150 
8/16” Russell-Jennings 150 


SPEED HAND DRILL for small 
screw holes. Has set of 8 drills 


with it. 665 Goodell-Pratt . 1,25 


790 Goodell-Pratt : 
(Has no drills in handle) 


Cocomalt supplies extra carbohydrates 
which give the food energy needed for pep 
and endurance. It supplies extra proteins 
that help replace used or wasted muscle 
tissue—and helps put pounds of solid flesh 
and muscle on your body, It provides extra 
minerals—food-phosphorus and food-cal- 
cium for strong bones and sound teeth. 
Cocomalt mixed with milk contains Vita- 
mins A-B-D and G. 


COUNTERSINK 
(To be used in the brace) 


NAIL SET 


Brace countersink 


765 Brownce-Sharpe .. 
50C Columbia 
143 Columbia 


1-10” Nicholson Mill . 
1-10” Nicholson 


Tastes good and IS good for you 


Cocomalt has a delicious chocolate flavor 
and you'll like it, served HOT or COLD. In 
powder form only. Cocomalt is accepted 
by the Committee on Foods of the 
American Medical Association. This 
means that the product fulfills the claims 
made for it. Sold at grocery, drug and de- 
partment stores in !4-Ib. and 1-Ib. air-tight 
cans. Also in the economical 5-Ib. hospital 
size cans. High in food value—low in cost. 
For trial can, send 10¢ to R. B. Davis Co., 
Dept. A-2, Hoboken, N. J. 


And that explains why so many basket- 
ball coaches (Nat Holman of C.C.N.Y. 
among them) advise the boys on their bas- 
ketball squads to drink Cocomalt every day. 
For they know that Cocomalt contains 5 
vital food essentials every boy should have 
— food essentials that go to improve nutri- 
tion and are therefore beneficial. These 
food essentials may be lacking in an ordi- 
nary diet. 


CABINET SCRAPER 
or 
SPOKE SHAVE (for finishing) .. 
PLIERS. 
8” é 


25 Hook scraper 


51 Stanley 


ide- en tane electrician’s 


1831 Kraeuter 
99 Millers-Falls 
45-10” Trojan 


2801 Kraeuter 


10 Millers-Falls 
46-12” Trojan 


Washing machine 
motor (second 
hand) . . $3 to $4 


G10 Driver with 6” 


HACK SAW 
SCROLL SAW . 


If you grind your own tools 


Cocomalt—what it is 
GRINDING HEAD 


Rig it up to motor with a pulley. 94A with 4” wheels .. 1.65 


Cocomalt is a nutritious food in powder 
form designed to be mixed with milk, Pre- 


pared as directed, Cocomalt adds 70% 


Power Equipment For THRILLS and ADVENTURE 


BAND SAW, 12” or 14” 


$19.50 
+ 43.85 


12” Boice band saw 
14” Delta band saw 


21.95 


more food-energy to milk— a/most doubling 
the food-energy value of every glass you drink. 
The reason Cocomalt is so wonderful for 
boys (or-girls) who go in for basketball, 


tune in on ‘‘Buck Rogers in the 25th 
Century.’’ See what may happen 500 
years from now! Four times a week. 
See your local paper for stations. 


BENCH SAW, 214” 735 Driver bench saw. . 


860 Delta bench saw .. 


« 12.95 
24.50 


32.85 track, hockey or any other sport is because 


JOINTER, 4” P525 Driver jointer 


301 Delta jointer 


In the second and 
third columns, the 
letters and num- 
bers in front of 
the brand name 
of the tool indi- 
cate the catalogue 
number. 


Scomalt | 


Prepared as directed, adds 70% 
more food-energy to milk 


WOOD LATHE, 
turn 12” pieces 


large enough to 
500 Driver lathe 
Crane Handi lathe . 
955 Delta lathe ....... 


12.95 
+ 17.50 
19.85 


80.00 


DRILL PRESS 
(With attachments for routing, 
carving, and shaper work.) 


G. E. “WORKSHOP” 
(Combined circular saw, 
=e, Jethe, sander, drill, mortising 
ni i ‘ 
AE ete Cocomalt is accepted by the Committee on Foods of the American Medical Association, Produced 
by an exclusive process under scientific control, Cocomalt is composed of sucrose, skim mill, 
selected cocoa, barley malt extract, flavoring and added SunshineVitaminD. (Irradiated ergosterol. 
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Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 453 
‘The Crowell Publishing Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


Dear Jim: I want to earn MONEY and PRIZES, and acquire 
valuable business training. 


Name... 
Address... 
Ci 


In Answering Advertisements, Be Sure to Give Your Full Name 
and Complete Address, Correctly 


ce SCHOOLS er 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


SEVENTY-FIVE years of dis- 
tinguished service. Prepares 
boys (11-18) for college and 
trains them to meet life. C. E. E. B. exams 
given at school. Comprehensive courses, revised 
in keeping with modern progressive educational 
ideals. Excellent faculty and equipment. Health- 
ful location in Shenandoah Valley. Separat= 
Junior School with its own faculty. Catalog. 


Box E-2, Kaste P. O. STAUNTON, VA. 


* 


ST. JOHN’S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Effective preparation for college. Faculty of 
boy | specialists."* sports. Lake. 16 
uildings. | 51st rite for catalog. 

‘$28 DeKoven Hall, Delafield, Wisconsin 


NAVAL-CAVALRY Boys 14-19 Yrs. 
WOODCRAFT Boys 9-14 Y: 
Fight Weeks of Culver Training— 
Educational Recreation. 
plete facilities. All sports 
tutoring, if desired, Moderate cost 
ie Shore Piace, Culver, Ind. 


CULVER 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
On Lake Maxinkuckee, 


WENTWORTH 


Military Academy and Junior College 

54th year, Fully accredited. 4Lmiles from Kansas City. 
‘In the Heart of America." Summer Session. 

Col. S. Sellers - - 425 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 


HieH School and Junior college. 

vidual attention, Modern balldines. 
96 acres, Ist re boo! 

it “tal, A.M. Hitch, Superintendent, $28 Third Boonville, Mo. 


OHI 


‘Academic 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


Small Classes. Indi- 
‘Superior, equip- 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


Certifies to colleges. Lower school for younger boys. 
New athletic field in heart of wooded estate, Address 
Col. A. M. Henshaw, Box B, College Hill, Cincinnati, 0. 


x 4 Ina 
Clean Mind Sound Body 


Bu 


Expowep Episcopal school preparing for college. 
courses, Sympathetic faculty. Sports Military. Junior Scho 
bist year. Moderate rates, Burrett B. Bouton, M. A., Supt. Mid- 
term Feb, 2. Catalog. The Adjutant, Howe, Indiana. 


LECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


One-year basic, intensive course for men of limited 

time Theory and practice combined. Approved 

by educators, endorsed by industry. 42nd year. Catalog. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

202 Takoma Avenue Washington, D. C. 


You Can Regain Perfect Speech, if you 


STAMMER 


Send toda; aes bes nbitaly, illustrated book en- 
titled “DO: MMER,"' which describes the 
Bogue Unit Method Or the scientific correction 
of stammering and stuttering. Method success- 
fully used at, Bogue Institute for 33 years—since 

Endorsed by physicians. Full information 
Seine correction of stammering sent free. 
No obligation. BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, Dept. 


WANTED: Boys 12 to 15. Build up a busi- 
Wins. of your own! Win this speedy deluxe 
model motorbike (fully equipped as shown), 
a movie machine, printing press, and your 
choice of 800 other big prizes—all without 
cost. Earn steady CASH PROFITS, besides. 


It's easy! Deliver our $ splendid maga- 
zines to regular customers in your neighbor- 
hood. Will not interfere with school or play. 
Enables you to acquire valuable business 
training which may help you to step into a 
good job, later on! Mail the coupon NOW— 
and we'll start you winning money and prizest 


Start me at once. 


Specializes in preparing boys for 


PEDDIE stv, ssaate it 


as Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Harvard. 
15 modern buildings. Junior school: 
golf, Summer session. th year. 
Address The Registrar, Box 2-z, 

MILITARY 


BORDENTOWN Uwerirure 


Half a century of accomplishment 
Accrepirep, Small classes Sixth grade through college pre- 
paratory. Graduates in 40 colleges. Business studies. Summer 
zeasion Near Trenton. Athletics. Riding. For Cataloz address 
REGISTRAR, BOX 182, BORDENTOWN, N. 


Hightstown, N. J. 


LA SALLE (feiveny| 

ACADEMY 
Eevective college preparation under Brothers of the Christian 
School. Small classes, Well-equipped buildings on  167-acre 
Long Island estate, Pool and ocean swimming. 9-hole golf 
course R. 0. T.C. Junior Dept. 52nd_year. Moderate rate, 
Catalog, Registrar, Box D, Oakdale, L. I, N. Y. 


% CARSON LONG INSTITUTE + 


’ Military School. Educates the whole boy — 
MILITARY 


alg; mianlally, “maraliy: (pw stolen: Bawit0 
how to live. | Prepares for college or busin 
Character building supreme. Rates $500.00. Write for 

Endowed college preparatory school with a century of steady 
growth Ages 7-10. Business courses, $1,300,000 equipment. 
(i 


catalog. Box 20, New Bloomfield, Pa. 
Separate Junior School. 1 hour, For catalog, 


address the Principals, Box A, Peeksklil-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


A Boy's development in dependability, initiative, personal- 
ity, character depends on the school he attends. Since 1874 
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INSTITUTE 
has been developing the finest possibilities in pupils from 
44 states, Catalog. Box 12, Sweetwater, Tennessce. 
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Every Boy Rides 
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sports, aviation, Catalog. 
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Il Athletics. Moderate Rates. Catalog, 
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ENTUCKY, Sumany 
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A School with a winter home in Florida 
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sonditions, atl byeae idest private military 


school in America. For booklet, 
CoL:CHAS. B. RICHMOND, Pres., Box B. 
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Here’s your private ship for the vagabond cruise. 


The Nomad’s Life! 
You'll live it aboard the S. S. Lakina! 


HERE’S something about a ship 


that stirs the blood. The sight of 
a graceful prow cutting the water con- 
jures up visions of Captain Cook ex- 
ploring the uncharted South Seas, of 
Columbus sailing bravely for the storm- 
tossed rim of the world, of all men who 
have ventured from the known into the 
unknown. 

Even today, when a passenger walks 
up the gangplank—that narrow bridge 
connecting the solid, real earth with 
the subtly swaying deck of a vessel— 
he feels the thrill of excitement that 
has gripped every adventurer since 
time began. 

Prepare for that thrill yourself. Pre- 
pare for it by enrolling, today, in The 
American Boy Cruise to Alaska. Then 
you, along with a hundred other Amer- 
ican Boy readers, will be walking up 
the gangplank of the S. S. Lakina at 
Seattle on the morning of July 6, en- 
tering that kingdom known as a ship— 
a nomad kingdom that uncovers a new 
horizon every hour of the day. 

The American Boy Alaska Cruise 
will be captained by editors and staff 
writers of the magazine. Through co- 
operation with the Burlington, North- 
ern Pacific, and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
roads and the Alaska Steamship Com- 
pany you may take an all-expense tour 
from Chicago to Alaska and back—or 
from points en route—that will cost 
less than any similar trip you can plan 
for yourself. And the trip will be 
amazingly, excitingly different! 

Write today to the Alaska Editor, 
The American Boy, 7430 Second Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich., and ask for the Alaska 
folder containing all details of the trip. 
Inclose a three-cent stamp to cover 
mailing costs. Boys between the ages 
of 12 and 20 are eligible. 

What will your days be like on the 
Lakina, after you have steamed out of 
Elliott Bay, and Seattle, with the snow- 
clad ramparts of the Cascades behind 
it, has fallen below the horizon? As 
you forge your way up the mountain- 
bordered Inside Passage to Gold Rush 
land? 

They'll be busy, fun-packed days. 
Those of you with journalistic ability 
will be on the staff of the ship’s news- 
paper. 

Those of you who play musical in- 
struments will be forming orchestras. 
The singers will organize quartets. 
Others will be planning stunts and acts 
to be presented in hilarious programs 
in the dining saloon, at night. 

There’ll be short lectures that you 
may attend if you wish; lectures on 
Indian lore, Alaska, the glaciers and 
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mountains, ships and navigation, so 
that you may take the trip with wide- 
open eyes. 

There’ll be tours into the engine room 
and up to the bridge. Deck games. 
Pleasant hours sprawled» on the cabin 
and boat decks under a yellow moon, 
with the Pacific gurgling by below you. 
And always the great cliffs, the Indian 
villages, fishing towns, totems, bays 
and glaciers of the Inside Passage. 

Some of you will be in first-class 
cabins on the bridge deck; others in 
dormitories below. All of you will have 
the run of the ship and equal treat- 
ment at meals. For this voyage the 
Lakina will be The American Boy ship. 

During the trip you will make friends 
with boys from every part of the con- 
tinent, perhaps even from Hawaii! So 
far boys have registered from 17 states. 
Illinois leads with 5 and New York and 
California are tied with 4 each. In the 
South, Florida, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma and Virginia are repre- 
sented. In the middle West, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio. 
In the East, Pennsylvania. In the far 
West, Colorado, Wyoming, Oregon. 

Applications are just beginning to 
arrive in quantity, but judging by the 
information on the enrollment blanks 
there’s already material for strange 
and weird orchestras. The harmonica 
section will be ably filled by J. Harold 
Richards, Santa Ana, Calif., Warren 
Bohl, Flushing, N. Y., and Thomas O. 
Matzen, Santa Ana. George A. Boeck- 
ling, Dayton, Ohio, on the trombone, 
Bruce Bradway, Chicago, on the guitar; 
Leonard E. Cordes, Henning, Minn., 
and Seymour Jacobson, New York City, 
on the ukulele; Arthur Pichard, Talla- 
hassee, Fla., on the flute; Clark Sykes, 
Tulsa, Okla., and Bob Moody, Shreve- 
port, La, on the clarinet; Ashton 
Vaughn, Denver, Colo., on the accor- 
dion; Faris Moyer, Galesburg, IIl., on 
the violin; Harold Roach, Powell, Wyo., 
and George E. Smith, Susanville, Calif., 
on the trumpet; Tom Smart, Fort 
Smith, Ark., on the bassoon; Melvin 
Ward, Manhattan, Kan., on the saxo- 
phone, William Taylor, Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, Wis., and Earl Miley, Westwood, 
Calif., on the piano, will give variety 
and volume to the ship’s orchestra! 

Enrollments are coming in fast, but 
we fully intend to take care of every 
applicant, even though the ship’s capac- 
ity of 182 is oversubscribed and we 
have to conduct a second tour. It will 
be wise to send for your folder early, 
however, in order to assure yourself 
the accommodations you prefer. Write 
the Alaska Editor today. 


Smoky, a Good Coyote 


(Continued from page 9) 


jacket or her sleeve, but ending always 
by whining and licking her face. 

When Smoky was two years old, and 
again when three, and Zora wanted to 
have a family of pups, we tried to 
mate him with her. But it was no go, 
for the very good reason that coyotes, 
and wolves too, mate only in February 
and the early part of March, and both 
these attempts were in the summer. 
Absolutely, Smoky would have naught 
to do with her in that way. 

One autumn day in 1931, when my 
son, Smoky, and I were turkey hunt- 
ing, we raised three coyotes, and 
Smoky took after them as they ran. 
We sat down and waited for him. Ten 
minutes passed; twenty minutes; a 
half hour, and so terribly were we wor- 
ried that we actually felt sick, for we 
dearly loved that coyote, and now he 
had forsaken us, joined his own kind. 

We had no more desire to hunt; 
turned back homeward, plodding along 


sadly; and had gone about a mile when 
here he came, swiftly upon our trail, 


and leaped upon us, licked our faces, | 


whining and whining; ran madly 


around us again and again; led off, | 


paused and looked back, as if to say: 
“Well, come on, let’s hunt. Oh, how 
relieved we were; how happy! 

Said my son: “That does settle it. 
Smoky is actually tame. He loves us, 
not his wild and wandering kind.” 

Twice after that, when hunting, 
Smoky took after coyotes that we 
raised, but always he came streaking 
back, glad to be with us again. 

Came the summer of 1932, and busi- 
ness matters required our presence in 
places far from the White Mountains 
of Arizona. We left Smoky in the 
care of a good friend in Greer. Not 


long afterward received a terse wire | 


from him: “Smoky poisoned last night. 
Is dead.” 


Alas! Alas! 


The Hand at the Window 


(Continued from page 19) 


In the trim little Diesel - engined 
yacht, banker and guard, in easy 
chairs on the after deck, studied each 
other as they talked. 

“It must be nice to have no more 
than enough money to take care of 
your immediate wants,” said Ronald- 
son regretfully. 

“I have a pension from the police 
department and it’s plenty.” 

“You’re lucky. You can go any- 
where you want, wear any kind of 
clothes, and leave your doors and win- 
dows open at night when you’re sleep- 
ing. I can’t. I have too much money. 
It was wished on me by my father and 
grandfather. I can’t take a step with- 
out being guarded, escorted, watched.” 
He remained silent for several min- 
utes, and then: “That hand at my 
window is getting me. I feel that back 
of it is a threat of kidnaping. What 
do you think of it?” 

“It’s a clever trick, Mr. Ronaldson, 
and if I can solve it we’ll know pretty 
soon what’s on the carpet. Just don’t 
let it break your nerve.” 

Williamson was awaiting them at 
the Battery and at ten o’clock Mr. 
Ronaldson was at his desk. Tierney 
left him there and went outside to 
saunter the narrow streets of the fi- 
nancial district. The countless thou- 
sands of workers had reached their 
desks in the towering honeycombs of 
steel and stone. The Ronaldson car 
was parked at the curb across the 
street from the banker’s private office, 
evidently by special police permit. 

A hundred feet to the south on 
Broad Street Tierney saw the well- 
knit figure of Williamson, leisurely 
strolling. The blue uniform made it 
easy for Tierney to follow him from a 
distance. The chauffeur turned a side 
street, pausing to look in the windows 
of restaurants and small shops, mak- 
ing his way in the direction of East 
River. 

Tierney continued to follow William- 
son past the district of tall buildings 
to the New York of a hundred years 
ago—quaint brick houses with fan- 
lights over the doors and dormer win- 
dows peeping out of the roofs. These 
buildings now were junk shops, store- 
houses, and gin mills, the upper floors 
housing the poor, or packed with bales 
of rags and paper. Warehouses and 
wharves rose across South Street, and 
behind them showed the stacks of 
freight ships and occasional masts of 
sailing craft. 

Tierney hadn’t been in this section 
of the city since his youth. Then he 
had been promptly transferred for ar- 


resting the Tammany district leader 
for selling liquor on Sunday, the event 
that had given him the nickname of 
“Bonehead” Tierney. A sweet neigh- 
borhood for crime, this! 

Ahead of him Williamson paused at 
a sidewalk fruit stand, examined the 
apples, picked up one, and put it in a 
pocket. Then, dissatisfied, he drew it 
out, replaced it, and selected a larger 
apple, paying the vender a coin. Tier- 
ney looked on idly as the next cus- 
tomer, a huge man with gray hair and 
a scarred face, walked to the stand. 
Something about his appearance was 
familiar, and Tierney watched with 
sudden interest as he picked up the 
apple replaced by the chauffeur, paid 
for it, and wandered on. 

The big man had a slight limp of 
the right foot and as Tierney closed 
up he noticed a double scar on the 
back of the man’s neck. The limp and 
scar stirred Jim’s memory. Yep. The 

uy was Tugboat Eddie, sent up to 
Sing Sing twenty-five years ago by 
Tierney for manslaughter. 

He followed his man until he disap- 
peared into a junk shop. Williamson, 
by now, was turning the tip of Man- 
hattan Island, and Jim resumed tailing 
him. The chauffeur stopped at an 
oyster and clam booth for lunch and 
continued to Broadway, strolling lei- 
surely, smoking constantly. 

As three o’clock approached the 
chauffeur returned to Broad Street 
and began wiping the dust from the 
big car. This finished, he got out a 
small tool bag and began tinkering 
with the reflector mounted on the left 
mudguard. The sun, still high, was 
obscured by the mountain range of 
skyscrapers between Broad Street and 
Broadway. As it lowered slowly in the 
west it suddenly struck a gap between 
the buildings and a silver shaft shot 
down to the street, illuminating the 
banker’s car. 

Meanwhile Williamson finished his 
tinkering with the car and with ap- 


parent relief flexed his hand, stiff from | 


working a wrench. As Williamson 
climbed into the driver’s seat, Tierney 
went lazily to the banker’s office. 

“Were you watching outside?” asked 
Mr. Ronaldson eagerly. 

“Yes, and nobody touched the win- 
dow that I could see.” 

The banker’s face fell and his hol- 
low eyes filled with disappointment. 

“Well, Mr. Tierney,” he said in a 
low voice, 
peared just as it did yesterday. We 
can’t both of us be suffering from the 
same illusion. My nerves are getting 


“the clutching hand ap- | 
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Send for this FREE 
Wash-up Chart and a 
Free school-size 
cake of Lifebuoy 


Health hints foe 


young athletes 


in all sports i 


le MAKE good in strenuous athletics a boy must be 
strong, fast, rugged, have plenty of endurance and — 
most important of all—he must be in perfect health. No 
matter how clever or courageous an athlete he may be, 
a half-sick player is of no use to the team. 


No wonder, then, that more and more coaches in all 
sports insist that the boys in their care wash frequently— 
and especially before eating —with Lifebuoy Health Soap. 
For, as health authorities warn, colds, sore throat — 27 
different diseases, in fact—may be spread by germs carried 
by the hands to the nose or mouth. And most all coaches 
know that Lifebuoy removes germs — helps a lot to keep 
their athletes free from sickness. 


Fine for the skin 


Lifebuoy is a great soap for the shower, too. It picks a 
fellow right up after a hard game or snappy practice ses- 
sion. In any kind of water—hot or cold, hard or soft— 
it makes a big, rich, purifying lather that removes dirt, 
perspiration and “B.O.” (body odor) in less time than it 
takes to tell it. Lifebuoy is wonderful for the skin, too. 
Deep-cleanses the pores — helps keep the skin clear, 
healthy, free from blemishes that so often detract from 
a fellow’s looks. 


Play the Lifebuoy Wash-up Game 


Let Lifebuoy keep you in trim for all sports. Get into the 
Lifebuoy Wash-up Game. It’s real fun! Simply fill out 
and mail the coupon below for your free Wash-up Y 
Chartandaschool-size cake of Lifebuoy Health Soap. | Sor 

HEALTH 


LIFEBUOY "scar 


for face, hands, bath 


(This offer good in U.S. and Canada only ) 
LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 122, Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me the Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart and a school-size cake of 
Lifebuoy — both free. 
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IT PAYS 


to know how 
to use a 
typewriter 


"Typewririnc 
is one of the handiest 

things a fellow can know. Right now it’s a 
big help in school work. Tests show that it 
improves standings by as much as 17% in 
all subjects! 

Later on it helps in college and business. 
Newspaper men, engineers, , salesmen, scien- 
tists, fiction writers...all use a typewriter daily. 


REMINGTON 
~A0: PORTAB LE 


|ADAY 


Buy this beautiful brand 
new Remington Porta- 
ble No. 5 direct from 
factory for only 10¢ a 
day! Standard 4-row 
keyboard, standard 
width carriage, mar- 
gin release on key- & 
board, back spacer, 
‘automatio ribbon re- 
yerse--every essential feature 
Sound in standard typewriters! 
Carrying case, typing course ree. 
offer. You don’t risk a cent. Sen 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 100-B, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Please tell me how I can get a complete Remington 
Eoreble for only 10¢ a day. Also enclose your new 
catalog. 


ecial 10-day free trial 
atiatke coupon now! 
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@ Popularity! Step 
right into it with a 
P-A Sax’. No fail- 


ures. Play tunes first | 


week. Join a band in 
90 days. Only P-A as- 
sures such rapid prog- 
ress. Easiest blow- 
ing, fingering; most 
beautiful tone. See 
your P-A Dealer or 
‘| write direct. No obli- 
entionis oe terms. 


PAN- ‘AME RICAN 
ba? P-A Bidg,, Elkhart, Ind. 


ERRW’ 


PUREBRED VEGETABLE 


SEED 


inherited QUALITY 


Just as fine dairy herds are bred for blue- 
ribbon quality, so Ferry’s Purebred Vegetable 
Seeds are bred to produce vegetables of su- 
perior size, color, flavor and abundance. 
Plant these purebred seeds and be sure of 
big, fresh, fine, tasty, luscious vegetables. 


YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD STORE SELLS THEM fC 
IN FRESH PACKETS FOR ONLY 


me. If extortioners are at work I'll 
gladly pay them a good price to leave 
me in peace. I want you to go to my 
detective agency and tell them to get 
in touch with these fiends. Do it now. 
Tl get a double guard to take your 
place seeing me home.” The rich 
man’s voice quavered and his hands 
were trembling. 

Tierney shook his head. “Nope—I’m 
going home with you tonight. Just be 
patient a few more days. Give me a 
little time.” 

In the driveway of the Ronaldson 
estate the big town car stood facing 
the brink of the Palisades. In the 
west, sinking toward the Ramapo 
Mountains, the sun shone with dazzling 
brilliance in the clear September at- 
mosphere. From his window, standing 
well back in the room, Tierney saw 
Williamson again tinkering with the 
annoying reflector on the 
fender. 

Downstairs, the banker’s li- 
brary was gently darkening in 
the approaching twilight. His 
window shades were drawn 
down and he sat in troubled 
meditation, a dreadful fear 
growing in his heart. 

With a sigh he looked up. 
His body straightened and a 


loud cry of terror escaped his = 


lips. His horror-struck eyes 
were fixed on the window shade 
nearest him. 

Tierney, gun in hand, came 
rushing down the stairs. Ser- 
vants were rushing into the 
library. Mr. Ronaldson lay un- 
conscious in his big easy chair. 

“What happened?” de- 
manded Tierney. 

All that anyone knew was 
that he had heard a scream 
from the library. The women 
bathed the banker’s temples and 
wrists until his eyes opened. 

“They'll kill me,” he moaned. 
“My heart, my heart.” 

The detective asked the ser- 
vants to retire. 

“It was there, reaching for 
my throat,” gasped Mr. Ron- 
aldson. “There, in that win- 
dow.” 

“The hand?” 

“Yes.” 

Tierney raised the shade and then 
the sash. Nobody was about. He saw 
one of the guards and called to him. 

“Get your captain quick and start a 
search of the grounds,” he ordered. 

The sun dipped to its bed as the 
men hunted for the intruder. The 
servants went about the household 
duties in silence. The master had suf- 
fered a heart attack. Hadn’t the but- 
ler better call a doctor, the house- 
keeper inquired. 

“No. I’m better now,” said Mr. 
Ronaldson quietly. “TI’ll not be at din- 
ner. Bring me a glass of the Ma- 
deira.” 

In the rapidly darkening room the 
banker sipped the wine, making a 
brave effort to steady his hand. 

“Tt’s dreadful, Tierney,” he whis- 
pered, as if his enemy might be hidden 
in the room, listening, ready to pounce 
on him and throttle the breath from 
his body. Above his white beard his 
face was yellow-white, his usually 
clear and kindly eyes fired with a 
great fear. “If I alone saw this thing 
in the city I’d take it for granted that 
something had snapped in my brain, 
but you saw it there and now it’s fol- 
lowing me from place to place. Can I 
run away from it, do you think?” 

The library telephone rang sharply. 
Tierney handed Mr. Ronaldson the re- 
ceiver. 

“It’s my wife,” said the banker. 
“The wire is a private line between 
Tuxedo and here.” Tierney could hear 
the high-pitched, excited voice of Mrs, 
Ronaldson. He could make out occa- 
sional words, “State police,” “guards,” 
“ransom,” “the children.” 


saat a 


Lincol {ns 


“They are protected for the night at 


any rate,” said Mr. Ronaldson at last, 
putting aside the instrument. “My 
wife found a note in her car. It de- 


mands one hundred thousand dollars. 
What can we do?” 

Until now Tierney had expected to 
handle the Ronaldson case without aid 
from police headquarters. Now he 
needed help. If he moved quickly he 
could catch Inspector Sweeney Sefore 
he left for his home in Brooklyn. The 
appearance of the hand on the library 
window convinced him that within the 
banker’s home would be found one of 
the extortioners, perhaps the chief of 
the band. There was danger of the 
telephone wires’ being tapped but he’d 
have to risk that. He didn’t want the 
banker—or anyone else—to overhear 
his talk with Sweeney. The house- 
keeper’s little office downstairs, from 


_8y Nene) + Turner 


Men sought him out after his path had led 

Where few paths lead; and on that signal day 
Asked for the history of his life. 
“Simple and short and poor, 
Another word, that being Lincoln’s way. 


He said, 


Simple it stayed, with the simplicity 
That marks all greatnes 


So, called to rule a mighty country—when 
The curious begged a tale to fit the day, 
Only three sparse, keen words: : 
And short,” he answered and, turning, said no more— 
Believing, indeed, there was no more to say. . 
That being Lincoln’s way. 


a PEE SS 2 SE 


which she ordered supplies and di- 
rected all the domestic affairs of the 
place, had a telephone. He found the 
capable Mrs. Barton and told her that 
he desired the use of her office for a 
few moments without any interruption. 

“Lock yourself in if you wish, Mr. 
Tierney,” she said. She switched on 
her desk light, but as she retired he 
turned it off. The one window of the 
office was filled with the gray light of 
the departing day. The room would 
have been stuffy but for the fact that 
the lower sash of the window was 
raised a few inches. 

Sweeney’s secretary reported that he 
was not in his office but somewhere in 
the building. Tierney waited, receiver 
at his ear, staring at the gray patch 
of window, thinking hard. It was odd 
that Williamson was adjusting that 
reflector just when the menacing hand 
appeared, both in Broad Street and here 
on the Palisades. Odd, too, that the 
car was faced away from the sun so 
that its rays struck the mirror di- 
rectly, sending a brilliant shaft off at 
an angle. 

Then he remembered Williamson 
standing between the car and the bank 
window, moving his gloved fingers in 
the silver beam. And he remembered 
how he had often amused the kids in 
his neighborhood with shadowgraphs 
on the wall. He had.it solved! How 
simply this homely trick had worked. 
And with what sinister effect! 

“Inspector?” 

“Yes, Jim.” 

“There’s a junk shop in the base- 
ment of an old house on South Street 
near Old Slip. Tugboat Eddie, out of 
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” and would not say 


s; poor it stayed in things 
The world calls wealth, the pride that power brings; 
And short—for him no threescore years and ten. 


“Simple and poor 


Sing Sing after a manslaughter bit, 
hangs out there. He’s been in touch 
with a guy employed by our party. 
Get him quick and search his place for 
an apple—yes, an apple. It might not 
be a real apple. It might be a con- 
tainer for secret messages. Telephone 
me here. I think I'll clean up this 
thing before tomorrow.” 

Mrs. Barton, in her capable way, 
had enjoined silence on all the help 
while Tierney used her office. As the 
receiver of his instrument clicked in 
its bracket Tierney’s keen ears heard 
a soft rustling sound outside the win- 
dow he was facing. With a swift and 
noiseless tread he stepped to the case- 
ment and threw up the sash. William- 
son was hurrying from the window 
toward the garage. 

“Get him!” shouted the detective, 
vaulting through the window to the 
ground. “Hey! Get William- 
son!” 

The chauffeur changed his 
course and headed for the 
brink of the Palisades and the 
elevator shaft with its iron 
rungs. He had a good start. 
But the dull gray light of dusk 
was ideal for a marksman and 
Tierney, in his time, had taken 
many prizes on the pistol range 
at police headquarters. His 
gun barked once and the fugi- 
tive leaped in the air and top- 
pled to the ground, a bullet 
through his right leg. 

Handcuffed, Williamson was 
brought into the house to face 
his tortured employer. 

“You'll have no more trouble 
now, Mr. Ronaldson,” Tierney 


said. “Here is the menacing 
hand. He did it with old- 
fashioned shadowgraphs, And 


the gang in New York work- 
ing with him will soon be un- 
der lock and key if I know 
anything about Inspector Swee- 
ney’s methods. Now I’ve got 
to search this bird’s rooms for 
something.” 

To keep each other informed, 
Williamson, as director of the 
extortion plot, and Tugboat 
Eddie as chief thug, had been 
using the little fruit stand on 
South Street as a postoffice. 
Whether the vender was in the con- 
spiracy was yet. to be found out. A 
perfect imitation of an apple was 
found in Williamson’s room, hidden up 
the chimney of an open fireplace. It 
unscrewed, but it was empty. No won- 
der Williamson hadn’t eaten the apple 
after his lunch at the oyster and clam 
booth! Well—and Tierney laughed 
aloud—for many years to come he 
would be able to count on an apple 
every Christmas in Sing Sing. 

It was nearly midnight when the 
siren of Inspector Sweeney’s car 
echoed through the wooded Palisades 
and the guards admitted him. 

“We got Eddie and his entire gang,” 
the inspector informed Tierney and the 
banker. “Their plans were about com- 
pleted to make the snatch as Mr. 
Ronaldson stepped from the elevator 
to the shore line. A fast car was to 
take them north on the shore road— 
no slowing up for crossings, Jim, for 
there are no crossings on that road. 
Just a rock wall on one side and the 
river on the other. Well thought out, 
wasn’t it? You broke the case just 
in time.” 

“Did you get the apple, Chief?” 

“Oh, yes. Eddie had just tucked a 
map of the abduction layout into it 
when he and his bunch stuck up their 
hands in the room back of the junk 
shop.” 

“What about this guy?” asked Tier- 
ney, waving a fat hand to Williamson 
who sat pale from loss of blood and 
the agony of a shattered ankle. 

“To the Hackensack jail. Eddie has 
spilled enough dope to put him away 
for keeps.” 


The Navy Day Salute (Continued from page 14) 


“Very well, we'll use cased ammuni- 
tion.” 

Hill looked at Tommy and grinned 
a little. “Aye, aye, sir.” 

“The salute will be fired at noon 
sharp.” % 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

Tommy climbed back up into his 
cabin where it was only a little less 
hot, and looked at Leo who had slumped 
into restless sleep. Tommy felt his 
slow, halting pulse and frowned. Then 
he smiled a little bitterly and looked 
at his watch. Eleven o’clock in the 
morning. 

Tommy went to the port and stared 
at the town of Chan Foo for a long 
time. Behind it rose the steep blank 
face of a cliff, and beyond that the tips 
of purple mountains. The town itself 
seemed alive with people that. morn- 
ing, and across the narrow straight 
street the houses were apparently tied 
together with flags and _ streamers. 
People were leaning out of the windows 
shouting at each other. 

Tommy wondered a little at the un- 
usual display of activity as he sat on 
the table gazing out at it with cal- 
culating eyes. And then, suddenly, the 
reason became apparent, for out of a 
rift in the hills a winding stream of 
men came down along the river bank. 

The sharpshooters, usually squatting 
on their haunches, began to leap and 
wave their arms about and the noise 
of their shouting carried even into the 
closed ship. Tommy watched them 
pointing out at the Blaine, watched 
their apparent joy. He smiled a little 
and scratched his head as the people 
began to come in hordes from the town 
to meet the small army still coming 
through the defile. 

Men, women, children, dogs, pigs; 
everything began to run along the 
river bank until it was hard to tell 
where the water stopped and the peo- 
ple began. They shouted and waved 
and milled around the coming men— 
and Tommy looked at his watch. 

The men were gathering in a group 
beside the river. Tommy didn’t know 
exactly what they were doing, until 
finally from a sud- 
den cloud of smoke 


directly behind me. Load as I aim the 
gun and then get below immediately. 
Come topside with another shell as 
soon as I fire. Stand by. Load!” 

Tommy threw open the hatch with 
one movement and landed on deck. 
Without nervousness, but with sure 
haste, he released the telescopes on the 
gun and elevated it. He heard the 
hatch close. A bullet whined close. 

Tommy, stooping, looked at the hill 
through the telescope sight. He could 
see it sliding by in the glass as he 
whirled the training wheel. The edges 
of Chan Foo began to show. Bullets 
screamed all around him. The gun, he 
reflected, gave him some protection. 

Then finally he saw the flags, stream- 
ers, the one narrow street with the cliff 
behind it. He could see the familiar 
houses of straw and bamboo cluttered 
along the sides of the empty street. 

Tommy aimed just over the top of 
a flag about halfway up the street and 
pressed the firing mechanism. The 
gun cracked and leaped back. The 
sharp wicked slap and the whoosh of 
the shell—they were good noises to 
Tommy as he stayed bent over the 
sights. A flag fluttered and fell, a 
grey cloud of dust rose from the side 
of the cliff, and then all was quiet in 
Chan Foo, as the people drew in their 
breaths to scream. 

Then, as they began to scream and 
run, Chan Foo began to move. Tommy, 
looking at it through his glass, smiled. 
Along both sides of the narrow street 
the houses began to move inward. 
Flimsy poles, roofs, walls began slowly 
to collapse. Gathering speed as the 
supports gave way, Chan Foo fell down 
in the middle of its one street, a 
jumbled mass of flags, sticks, bamboo, 
laundry, and Chinese furniture. And 
as Tommy turned he saw only the back 
of one Chinaman disappearing into the 
hills; the rest had already gone. 

Tommy laughed. He sat down on 
the deck and roared. When he stopped 
he had only to look at Chan Foo to 
begin again. The gun crew howled. 

Then Lieutenant Leo Myles came on 
deck. Tommy saw him first walking 
weakly but with all 
the old pride of the 


a solid sheet of bul- 


Navy shining in his 


lets rained on the 
Blaine. The ship 
rang with the im- 
pact of the volley 
and the cheering of 
the assembled peo- 
ple. 

Tommy looked at 
his watch and stood 
up. Another volley 
of bullets screamed 
around the ship as 
Tommy put on his 
cap. As he left the 
cabin he waved a 
hand at Leo, who 
was still asleep. Leo, 
at least, was a little 
better this morning. 

Below in the stif- 
ling heat four men 
sat on the rungs of 
the forward ladder. 
Stacked neatly 
along the bulkhead 
were the shining, 
oiled, deadly shells. 
Sharp-nosed and 
vicious in the dim 
light, their brass 
cases gleamed dully 
in the semi - dark- 
ness. Tommy didn’t 
look at the men’s 
faces as he went up 
the ladder and un- 
locked the hatch 
cover. He turned 
around. 

“When I open this 
hatch, you follow 
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$25 Go to 12 Winners! 


SIT down, now, and scan the 
advertisements in_ this issue 
of The American Boy, Then 
write us a_ 300-word letter 
(typewritten if possible) telling 
us which ad you like best and 
why. Address your letter to the 
Advertising Contest Editor, The 
American Boy, 7430 Second 
Bivd., Detroit. The contest closes 
Feb. 15 and results will be pub- 
lished in the April issue. For 
the best letter we'll pay $10, for 
the second $5, and for the next 


ly 700 readers entered 
the ad contest just closed and 
their letters were keenly alive 
to the value of copy, pictures, 
layout, color, and all the ele- 
ments of good advertising. The 
prizes went to the entrants who 
told most simply and effectively 
just why they liked a certain ad 
best. The December winners: 
First place, $10. Douglas J. 
Coyle, 17, Chicago, Illinois. 
(Kello 


ee. 

Second place, $5. 
Kasper, 19, Windsor, Vermont. 
(Beechnut.} 

Next ten places, $1. Jack 
Campbell, Western Springs, Ill, 
(Daisy Air Rifle); Fred New: 
meyer, 'Jr., 17, Du Bois, Pa., 
(Lionel); Bob 'Eddy, 17,’ Lake 
Benton, Minn,, (Smith_& Cor- 
ona); Cleon C: Cory, 17, Brew- 
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Higgins, Jr. 15, 
Il, (Kellogg); Bill Mellveen, 
15, Walkerville, Ont., (Kellogg); 
E tin Clark, 16, Jackson, 
(Gilbert Chemistry). 
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eyes—pride and 
anger. He wore his 
pajamas and a cap. 

Mr Taylan?” 
Leo said, using Tom- 
my’s last name for 
the third time in his 
life, “what does this 
mean?” 

“Navy Day salute, 
sir,’’ Tommy an- 
swered. 

“We have orders 
not to fire on Chi- 
nese,” 

“We didn’t, sir.” 

Leo waved an ex- 
pressive hand at the 
wreckage of Chan 
Foo, 

“Never touched a 
stick of it, sir. The 
vacuum created by 
the passage of the 
shell through the 
street sucked down 
all the houses, sir.” 

Leo waved at the 
deserted banks of 
the river. 

“‘Never hit a 
Chinaman, sir.” 

“Very well. Con- 
tinue with your sa- 
lute.” Lieutenant 
Leo Myles carefully 
took off his cap and 
dived weakly over- 
board into the cool 
water of the 
Yangtze. 


A .ocomorive’s whistle shrieks 
through the blackness. In the rays 
of a brilliant lance of light, the rails 
flicker and gleam. With a thunder- 
ous rumble and trembling of earth, 
the limited rushes by . . . fire-box 
flaming...rails singing clickety-clack. 
Leaping ahead of the train by 
telephone, from one signal tower to 
the next, speeds word that the way 
is clear . . . “29 through on time!” 
Aboard these roaring tons of steel, 
passengers read, sleep, and eat— 
calmly taking safety for granted. 
Modern railway travel is pro- 
tected by many amazing safeguards 
—including a railroad’s intricate tele- 
phone system. More than one 
hundred and thirty million calls, 
through twenty-two thousand 
telephones, are made every 
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Through on Time!” 


year by one great railroad alone! 
Trains are dispatched by tele- 
phone on this railroad . . . reported 
by telephone, to the very second, as 
they pass from one block to another 
... time signals, sent by telephone 
throughout the entire railroad sys- 
tem, synchronize all its clocks .. . 
track men, equipped with portable 
telephone outfits, can report minor 
troubles in time to avoid major ones. 
Riding on a railroad is only one 
of your many activities touched in 
some way by the telephone. Aiding 
the railroads in developing and 
improving these communication 
systems—far afield from the use of 
the telephone as you ordinarily 
know it—is another service 
to the American public by the 
Telephone Company. 
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when the Peters Tech team walked out 
on the floor, clad in their red woolen 
warm-up suits and led by Brad Funk, 
who was bouncing a new basketball. 

Funk was a good-looking blond boy 
of medium height, and every move he 
made bespoke finesse and grace. He 
had a smooth effortless shooting stance 
that arched the ball high and seemed 
to pour it, with unerring aim, into the 
netting. When he dribbled, he did so 
with a smooth liquidlike wrist motion 
that rendered the ball absolutely sub- 
missive to his will. 

He saw Slim, whom he’d played 
against in two hard-fought games as a 
sophomore and a junior, and walked 
clear across the floor to our goal to 
greet him. He was a great guy, not 
a bit spoiled or stuck up. 

» “Hello there, Slim,” he hailed Slim, 
shaking hands with him. ‘“How’s 
everything?” 

In our locker room, five minutes be- 
fore the game started, the coach made 
an announcement so startling that it 
came with the force of an explosion. 

“All right, here’s the starting line- 
up. Chapman and Vincent forwards, 
Masterson center, Ganges and Nelson 
guards.” 

Did you get it? Chapman. Red 
Chapman. And when Red heard his 
name called, his eyes got so big you 
could have knocked them off with a 
stick. At last he was going to start 
a game! 

As our team walked out on the court, 
the coach put his hand on Slim’s arm. 

“Slim, our first five hasn’t been able 
to_come close to beating Peters Tech 
the last two years. Consequently we’re 
bound to go into this game under some- 
thing of a psychological handicap. If 
we haven’t been able to beat Peters 
Tech the last two years, then it’s logi- 
cal to figure we won’t tonight. That’s 
why I’m starting Red. He’s a fire- 
brand and might give us just the spark 
we need.” 

As Slim nodded approvingly, his lean 
face bore a fighting look. 

I was watching Red as he stepped 
out on that Peters Tech court. He was 
walking in the clouds and looking ‘up 
proudly at his name spelled with col- 
ored bulbs in the big electric score- 
board on the north wall. He got a lot 
of kick out of rubbing his suction soles 
on the wet cloth the coach had wisely 
furnished to counteract the slick Peters 
Tech floor. 

Then the ball went up. Slim got the 
first tip and we rushed it down to their 
goal. But their man-for-man defense 
was well-organized and with Funk 
coolly directing it they turned us three 
times and finally got the ball. 

We raced back and formed our zone 
defense in two parallel lines, but there 
was no particular need for our haste. 
Brad Funk brought the ball up slowly 
and leisurely, dribbling back and forth 
along our front line as his forwards 
and center weaved in and out through 
our defense. 

Then we saw how well Brad Funk 
could pass. Although he was looking 
left, he suddenly hurled the ball down 
the middle to his center who leaped 
up and scored before Mike could stop 
him. A roar shook the gym and Mike 
rubbed his eyes ruefully. Here was a 
player who could look one way and hit 
a spot with a blind pass in the opposite 
direction! 

Slim called time out right there and 
blessed Mike out for watching Funk’s 
eyes instead of the man in his zone. 
Then our team stiffened and began to 
click. Three times we worked the ball 
down to their goal, and each time we 
scored. 

Brad Funk called time out. The 
Peters Tech crowd was buzzing with 
alarm. Few basketball teams could 
make three goals in a minute’s time 
against Peters Tech. 


Gr eat Little Guy! Continued from page 8) 


But when play started again they 
steadied and stopped us. Then they 
got the ball and with that deliberate, 
sure offense of theirs, began to whittle 
down our margin. 

Funk, as always, personally directed 
their tactics. Dribbling slowly as he 
carefully scrutinized our defense, he 
moved backward and forward along 
our front line like a panther on the 
prowl. 

Then he’d strike with the savage 
quickness of a cat, bouncing perfectly 
to his pivot man as the latter shot out 
of a corner, and flitting through our 
defense to take a return pass and drive 
like a plummet for the hoop. Or, if we 
had his opening stopped, he’d put on 
the brakes with a shrill screech of rub- 
ber and hook pass left-handed to a 
man driving in from a corner, or squat 
on his heel. and fire at the hoop with 
that deadly push shot of his. 

Soon they were leading us, 10 to 6, 
with ten minutes of the first half left, 
and then quick-thinking Brad Funk did 
another smart thing. He held the ball 
on the center line with his whole team 
grouped around him and made no 
effort to penetrate our zone defense, 
which was all set and waiting for him. 

For a minute or two our team was 
bewildered. We’d never been up against 
anything. like that. Finally Slim 
Masterson, in the center of our front 
line, figured it out and looking back 
at the rest of our team, waved them 
forward. We had to go get the ball. 
If we didn’t Peters Tech would win the 
game, 10 to 6. 

Our team advanced cautiously to 
midcourt, changing to the man-for-man 
style, and that was just what Peters 
Tech wanted. Their right forward de- 
coyed Dart Nelson into a corner, leay- 
ing the middle lane wide open, and then 
they shot a man down it a mile a 
minute and Funk passed half the 
length of the court to him. He caught 
it over his shoulder just in time to 
score, one step ahead of Ned. It was 
the most perfectly thrown ball I’ve ever 
seen and that gigantic crowd nearly 
tore down the building. 

I expect you’re wondering, by this 
time, what had become of Red Chap- 
man. Well, Red had got his hands on 
the ball just once and on that lone 
occasion he’d chunked it clear over the 
backboard! 

None of us could figure what was 
the matter with him, and out on the 
court Red apparently couldn’t either. 
Peters Tech’s slow offensive style, 
which placed such a high premium up- 
on possession of the ball, was a puz- 
zler for a go-getter like Red Chapman. 
He just couldn’t get started. 

At last the coach yanked Red and 
sent Joe Cox in. Red came off with 
his lower lip nearly dragging the floor 
and his chin on his chest. It was the 
first time in his life he’d ever been 
taken out of a basketball game and he 
was utterly crushed. But as he slumped 
down in his old seat over at the end 
of the bench, sorrowfully pulling on his 
warm-ups, he didn’t complain. As a 
starting player, he had been a dismal 
flop. 

The game went on. Joe’s height 
helped considerably and as a result we 
held them even the rest of the half. 
The first part of the third quarter was 
also even, and with nine minutes left 
to play, Peters Tech held a seven-point 
lead, 23 to 16. 

Then Slim Masterson, who plays his 
best when the going is roughest, got 


red hot. Slim tried something new. 
The desperateness of the situation de- 
manded it. About forty feet from the 
goal, over on the left side line, he 
cocked himself and drove the longest 
shot I ever saw in my life straight 
through the strings. Spifff! and an 
exclamation of awe ran clear around 
that Peters Tech gym and up into the 
crowded balconies. 

But that wasn’t all. A minute later 
Slim, who this time was standing near 
the right side line just inside the center 
circle, again set himself carefully and 
arched another beautiful ceiling sweeper 
and I'll be blowed if it didn’t zip 
squarely through the cords, too! 

Now Peters Tech led us only 23 to 
20! We were within striking distance 
of them at last! And their crowd, 
sensing it, stood up and roared to Brad 
Funk to stop us. They stood and 
roared continually throughout the last 
seven minutes of the game! 

Then, with only four minutes to go, 
we got a bad break. Ned Vincent 
sprained his ankle so badly in a spill 
that we had to lead him to the bench. 
It was a bitter blow for the coach, but 
he didn’t let on. 

“Bill!” he called sharply, and Bill 
Chase, swallowing his surprise, had his 
sweat pants off and was prancing up 
to the coach for instructions. 

“Go in for Ned,” he said. “Tell Slim 
to try back taps for a while. Their 
guards have been giving our forwards 
trouble. Report to the scorer first!” 
And Bill ran like a sprinter for the 
scorer’s table. 

But the coach hadn’t sat down. He 
was still looking up and down our 
bench as though unable to make up 
his mind. Then he decided. 

“Red!” 

Red Chapman, his whole life in his 
eyes, slowly arose, hitching up his 
pants and sliding up a knee pad that 
had fallen to his ankle. 

“Go in for Joe. And let’s see you 
drive!” 

And Red, who had failed as a starter, 
went back to his old pinch-hitting role. 

But Brad Funk had guessed that the 
coach would tell Slim to tap the ball 
back to our guards. So on the tip-off 
Funk himself cut sharply in behind 
Slim, leaped high and flipped the ball 
across court to one of his forwards. 
Peters Tech had possession of the ball 
and began to stall just inside the center 
line. 

But we were rushing them so fierce- 
ly with our man-for-man style that 
they were having to do a lot of drib- 
bling and passing to freeze it. 

Then Red, edging forward on his 
toes and watching the ball like a hawk, 
took a chance. Moving like light he 
suddenly intercepted a Peters Tech pass 
and, dribbling like mad over half the 
length of the court, rammed the ball 
down the basket’s throat. Peters Tech 
23, Ardmore 22! 

A moment later Mike Ganges slapped 
the ball out of the hands of a Peters 
Tech man who was trying to stall and 
Red dived. ten yards on his stomach 
and arms to come up with it. Again 
we broke fast down court and this time 
Bill Chase took a bounce pass from 
Red and banked in a set-up that. put 
us ahead, 24 to 23! Ahead of Peters 
Tech for the first time in three years! 

The last fifty seconds of that game 
was a nightmare. Brad Funk, still 
cool and dangerous, dribbled swiftly 
up court to the front line of our de- 
fense and suddenly whipped a bounce 
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pass to his pivot man, then drove in 
hard for the return pass. Dart Nelson 
was standing squarely in his path but 
Funk, using the dribble as he alone 
could do, went around him like so much 
smoke. Peters Tech led again and 
their crowd screamed with joy. 

But we weren’t licked yet. Red 
Chapman stole Slim’s tip-off from a 
Peters Tech guard and we broke for 
the hoop for all we were worth, Slim 
and Bill Chase cleverly drawing their 
men to the corners to keep the middle 
wide open for Red who roared in like 
the Lackawanna Express and leaped 
up and scored. Ardmore 26, Peters 
Tech 25! 

And then, in the last two seconds 
of play, Red and Brad Funk smashed 
headlong into each other and the ref- 
eree called a double foul, just as the 
timer fired the final gun. 

Although the game was over, each 
player had one free try for goal. 

Funk was the first to shoot. He 
took his time, asking for a towel to 
wipe the perspiration off the ball, then 
coolly poised himself at the foul line. 
Those thousands of Peters Tech rooters 
were still as death. If Funk missed, 
the game was lost. But if he made it, 
the score would be tied’ and. unless Red 
sank his free throw, the game would go 
into an extra period. 

A ‘glad roar burst from the crowd. 
Brad Funk had coolly pitched the pall 
through the ring for the point that 
tied the score. For a full minute the 
crowd bellowed insanely. Then the 
referee took the ball down to the other 
end of the court and handed it to Red, 
who stood at his foul line. 

Red grinned, took his stance, bounced 
the ball once to get the feel of it, 
raised his eyes to the goal, and won 
that game for us with a’ perfect free 
throw! The ball threaded the hoop 
without even touching steel! 


In our shower room afterwards, the 
boys elected Red captain. With all 
our starting five graduating, he was 
the logical choice. The Ardmore team 
next year will be built around Red 
Chapman and Bill Chase. It’ll be new 
and green and it’ll need a captain who 
can hustle. Red Chapman is just the 
guy. 

I'll bet you can guess what Red 
Chapman did when Slim Masterson an- 
nounced the result of our ballots for 
captain. You’re right. He began to 
cry. 

We all had to laugh. Red looked so 
funny sitting there stark naked with 
big patches of adhesive tape sticking 
to his hide and huge bronze splotches 
of iodine covering the skinned places 
on his hard freckled’ body, where he’d 
dived for those loose balls. 

Finally he straightened up a bit, 
sniffling and winking his eyes to get 
the water out of them. 

“Thanks a lot, fellows,” he stam- 
mered, brokenly. Then he looked up at 
the coach, sort of ruefully. 

“Coach, guess this means you'll have 
to start me and play me as a regular 
next year, won’t it?” 

“Tt sure does, Red,” the coach as- 
sured him. “A team needs its captain 
every minute.” 

Red was still blubbering and sniffing, 
making funny little noises in his throat. 
He shook his head. 

“I don’t know whether I’m going to 
like that or not,” he said. “I’ve got 
so I’m kinda stuck on this business of 
being a pinch-hitter. It’s right down 
my alley,” and then he broke into a 
fresh outburst of the weeps while all 
the rest of us darned near died 
laughing. ng 

That was Red Chapman all over. 
Cries when we lose and cries when we 
win. He’s the fightingest, cryingest, 
toughest, grandest little guy I ever 
knew! 


Here’s man-made electricity of ten million volts! 


They’re Gunning for the Atom 
By STUART JOHN 


MAGINE, for a moment, sitting in 

the center of an aluminum ball, the 
surface of which is charged with five 
n volts of electricity. 
k of yourself as a_ gunner. 
the great power that surrounds 
‘re going to shoot a_ bullet 
get so tiny that no man has 


a With this 
high - volt- 
age gener- 
ator man 
hopes to 
explore the 
atom’s nu- 
cleus. 


ever actually seen it. The bullet will 
travel fast—so fast that it can circle 
the globe three times in a second. With 
luck it will hit the target—and then? 
Nobody yet knows what will happen 
—what new facts will be discovered— 
when bullet and target meet. 

Scientists, today, are going after the 
secrets hidden in the atom, and they’re 
doing it with the kind of apparatus 
shown in the accompanying pictures. 

They know quite a bit about the 
atom already. They have it pictured 
as a tiny positive charge of electricity 
called the nucleus, surrounded by rotat- 
ing negative charges called electrons. 
In other words all matter is nothing 
but a bunch of electrical charges! 

The Greeks thought atoms were tiny 
particles of solid matter. Then scien- 
tists discovered that there were differ- 
ent kinds of atoms—oxygen, carbon, 
iron, and so on. Finally the theory 
grew that the atom itself was com- 
posed of separate particles; that if the 
atom were enlarged it would look some- 
thing like our solar system, with a 
nucleus in place of the sun and elec- 
trons for planets. 

At the moment scientists are not so 
interested in the rotating electrons. But 
how they’d like to smash a nucleus and 
see what makes it click! 


Dr. Robert J. Van de Graaff of the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology | 


showed them the way when he de- 
veloped his high-voltage generator. 
Glance at the picture showing the in- 
terior. That strip running up the center 
is an endless belt of paper. At the 
bottom, static electricity — electricity 
not in motion—is sprayed on the paper. 
It’s carried to the top where brushes 


take it off the belt and store it on the | 


polished aluminum sphere, 15 feet in 
diameter. 

While one sphere is accumulating a 
positive charge, another sphere is 
building up a negative charge. The 
two spheres will be connected with 
a cylinder of textolite—paper and 
shellac—12 inches in diameter and 40 
feet long. 

In the positive sphere, a scientist 
will sit with his bullets, which are 
nothing more or less than hydrogen 
ions. 

In the negative sphere will be an- 
other scientist with the target— the 
helpless nucleus. When the two spheres 
reach five thousand volts, the discharge 
will take place. The hydrogen ion, at 
a pressure of ten million volts, will 
shoot down the 40-foot tube. Because 
there’s no such thing as accurate aim- 
ing there’ll be lots of bullets and lots 
of targets. 

Sooner or later there’ll be a hit. 
What will happen then is anybody’s 
guess, but scientists believe that there’s 
enough energy in the atoms of a 
copper penny to drive the largest 
ocean liner across the Atlantic. 

Great discoveries may be the result 
when a hydrogen ion smashes to 
smithereens the nucleus of an atom! 


A belt of 
paper car- 
ries static 
electricity 
to the top 
of the gen- 
erator. 
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You know yen can STOP 


Lt the fun of bicycling would be “out” 
A unless you knew you could control 
your speed. That's where your New 
Departure Brake comes in. It has 90% 
greater braking power and is abso- 
lutely dependable in every emergency. 
Be sure your bike has a New Departure. 


New puzzle free: Mystery of the 13 Riders. Address 
Dept.’“A’’, The New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 


NEW DEPARTURE 
(Perfected Model D 


COASTER BRAKE 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 
"BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


Ee ow 


WS, Vg “4 ee f # 
3 a ff j 


a ¥ : 
bes ye 


Once in your fori 
go to ALASKA! 


No matter where else you may travel, your memory 
will treasure the Alaskan adventure above all. 


The cost is amazingly small May we plan a trip from 
your home town for you? No obligation whatever. 


For Free Booklets 


Northern Pacific Ry. Alaska Steamship Co. 
670 Northern Pacific Bldg. Room 4-Z, Pier 2 
ST. PAUL, MINN. SEATTLE, WASH. 


Soo Line 
Mr. H. M. Lewis—Soo Line Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Burlington Route 
179 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Canadian Pacific Ry. 
Mr. C. B. Foster 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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for BOYS-GIRLS 
and GROWN-UPS 


Roller. Skates _ 


To ered graceful skating—poise and charm, healthy 
bodies and. stronger ankles, is “Chicagos” ‘with the 
successful Noiseless Rubber Tires that outwear steel. 
Reinforced Channel Arch, Ball Bearing and Rubber 
Cushioned Trucks. Special Price only $3.75 Postpaid. 
No. 101 Flying Scout with Famous TRIPLE- 
TREAD OP RIPLE: WARE” Steel Wheels. 
Priced Only $1,95 Postpaid. No. 125 Ware 
Bros, Jr. Only $1.25 Postpaid. Send dealer's 
name with remittance if he can't supply. 
Demand “CHICAGO! 


Get CLUB PIN and FREE 
Write today! Enclose 10c if you want BOOK 


beautiful Gold p. Skate Club Pin. 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE Teloy 


Roller Skates w: 


WWiest take strcer 


BOWS 
ARROWS 
TARGETS 
RAW: 

MATERIALS 


HELPS YOU 


LEARN TO 


Just’ ove; unbelievably simple; See, com 
plete; teaches fundamentals; saves expensive in- 
struction and time. Fifty-five simple movements to 
learn; made clear by sixty photos. Endorsed 

by America’s million-dollar flying school. Sent 
postpaid $1.75; order today. Dept AB-1. 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, Tulsa, Okla. 


CUTICURA 


Shaving Cream 


Produces a rich, creamy lather that 
remains moist throughout the shave. 
At your dealers or sent postpaid on receipt 

of 85c. Address: Cuticura Laboratories, 
‘Malden, Masa 


Loads of fun, right from the 
start, because a sweet-toned 
Buescher is so easy to learn! 
You play tunes right away. 
Surprise your friends. Join the 
school band or orchestra. Go 
on trips, Make music pay your 
way through college. 


ontrial. Any 
Buescher 

instrument 

will be sent without obliga- 
tion. Write now for details and 
handsome Free Book. Mention 


instrument: saxophone, cor- 
net, trombone, etc. 


INSTRUMENT Co. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


BUESCHER BAND 
205 BUESCHER BUILDING 


... will bring you this 
marvelous booklet from the 


WONDER LIBRARY of SCIENCE 


Chock-full of valuable information! Exciting reading! 
Lavishly illustrated in color. Boys get a big “‘bang’’ 
out of this and the eleven others in the series... . 
RAILROADS, INDIANS, LIGHT, MAGNETS, THE 
STORY OF MAYA, SOUND, THE EARTH, OCOM- 
MUNICATION, NUMBERS, OUR BODIES, PLANETS. 


Send 10c for any one or $1.00 for the complete ‘‘Library 
of Basic Knowledge’ (set of 12). 
Money back if not satisfied. 
COLORTEXT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


SET OF 12 


Pup, “it's a wonder to me_ that 

human beings don’t have a lot of 
trouble finding things to do in their spare 
time.” 

“More trouble than a dog?” the editor 
asked. 

“A dog has no trouble! 
When he’s not working, 
he’s always got his fleas. 
I’ve often wondered how 
the human race can get 
along without fleas.” 

“It’s no trouble at all, I 
assure you.” 

“But I’ve found that 
human beings have some- 
thing that itches worse 
than fleas—an_ insidious 
insect with long tentacles, 
sharp pincers, and suction 


=—| Ym KNOW,” said Pluto, the Office 


caps on the end of its 
legs, like an octopus.” 
“Great Scott! Do you 


see any on me?” 

“You’re covered with 
’em. Everybody is. It’s 
terrible.” 

“Have—have these things 
a name?” the editor asked 


weakly. 
“Yes. The collecting 
bug.” The Pup pointed to 


a stack of letters from 
readers of The American 
Boy. “Every one of those 
letters is about a hobby, and most hobbies 
are collections.” 

The editor breathed a shuddering sigh 
of relief. 

“Here are a few of the more unusual hob- 
bies,” Pluto went on. “Ormond Manhard, 
St. Louis, Mo., collects newspapers contain- 
ing important news. His oldest paper is 
the Ulster County Gazette, published Janu- 
ary 4, 1800, and containing the news of 
George Washington’s death. Recently he 
has carefully put away a paper containing 
the story of the Morro Castle disaster. 
What he’s really doing, you see, is saving 
contemporary accounts of great events on 
the theory that the papers will be ex- 
tremely interesting forty years from now.” 

“A good stunt. I hope he keeps it up 
and takes good care of the papers.” 

“And here are two boys who have formed 
an international society! Marshall Ol- 
brich, Madison, Wis., writes that he and 
Richard Emerson, Villa Nova, Penna., are 
the charter members of the International 
Herpetological Trading Society. They’re 
bugs on zoology, and the main purpose of 
their society is to trade snakes and rela- 
tives of snakes.” 

“Sounds exciting.” 

“And here’s an unusual one. Hugh F. 
Pugh, Whitesboro, New York, traces fam- 
ily history. He says he’s traced both sides 
of his family back to the Revolution. It’s 
not knowing his ancestors that gives him 
pleasure, he says, but the actual tracing 
which takes him to old letters, deeds, docu- 
ments, town clerks’ offices, libraries, and 
old family homes. While tracing his fam- 
ily tree he collects old photographs and has 
a picture of a great uncle who bore the 
same name as his own and was captain of 
a ship that ran between New York and 
Liverpool. Even he collects something!” 

“Haven’t you any hobbies 
that_aren’t collections?” 

“Well, here’s Tom Tannler, 
Cadott, Wis., who raises vege- 
tables every year and sells 
them. But he collects some- 
thing too—he collected $30 
last year and bought himself 
a new bicycle with balloon 
tires. Other readers who wish 
to copy Tannler’s hobby will 
be interested to know that 
The American Boy is running 
an article on raising vege- 
tables and flowers for profit. 
It’s by Harry O’Brien, a- fa- 
mous gardener and_ writer, 
and will run in an early 
spring issue.” 


New Clubs! 


Two new local kennel clubs are 
under way, both of them in 
Illinois. Jack Grohsmeyer is_re- 
sponsible for the Riverside Club 


The author of Hide-rack 

is as much at home on a 

horse as he is in front of 
his typewriter. 


and Richard Thompson, Chicago, is president of 
the South Shore Kennel Club. Both clubs have 
received autographed portraits of Pluto for their 
clubrooms, as will any group of boys sending in 
at least eight signatures. These clubs are de- 
voted to the discussion of stories, hobbies, ath- 
letics, and various problems 
common to grade and high 
school fellows. For February, 
we suggest that local clubs 
have discussions and speeches 
on the following: How to 
Study, Basketball, How to 
Take Notes, Speed Swim- 
ming, Winter Flying, and 
Equipping a Home Workshop 
(see article on page 30, this 
issue). In almost every town 
you can find adults expert on 
the above topics. 


Rob White Greets 
You 


Here’s a personal biog- 
raphy from Robb White 
III, author of “Navy Day 
Salute,” in this issue, and 
more U. S. Navy stories 
to come: 

“Born among the head- 
hunting Igorots of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, I was carried 
in a basket three times around 
the world before I knew what 
was happening. I spent the 
rest of my youth annoying 
military police in most of the 
southern army camps until I 
was finally confined to prep school. in Virginia. 
I broke out of that only to land in the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. While there I, and 
some battleships, romped around European wat- 
ers and flung 14-inch shells at the Caribbean 
Sea in battle practice. 

“Later I spluttered around with flight train- 
ing, frightening most, of the 
gulls in Chesapeake Bay, but 
fortunately not washing out 
any of the government planes. 
Upon being graduated from 
Annapolis I had so many un- 
sold manuscripts I decided 
that I a writer, so I re- 
signed from the Navy to 
starve awhile. To get back 
into the habit of eating I 
started working as a drafts- 
man but was let out during 
the bad spell of 1929, etc. 


transparency of the weird Guardian of the 
Light twists itself grotesquely about the 
lift.” (The Pup remembers that illustra- 
tion. When the editor first saw it, he ran 
and hid under the Pup’s desk for safety’s 
sake. Or maybe it was the other way 
round.) 


Kennel Clubber Kenneth Olson, Moorhead, 
Minn., liked Paul Bransom’s cat cover on the 
November issue (two cats on a roof, silhouetted 
against an enormous yellow moon). “It’s the 
best cover of the year,” he states. The favorite 
lustrators_of Bill Monroe, Jr., New _Orleans, 
La., are Dudley Gloyne Summers, Frank E. 
Schoonover, and Manning Lee. 


Biography? 


Lawrence Holeman, Bellingham, Wash., 
asks us to publish biographical sketches of 
such famous personages as Galileo, Nero, 
Alexander the Great, and Confucius. We're 
doubtful about that. We have always 
hesitated to devote precious magazine 
space to material that is so fully covered 
elsewhere. History books and the en- 
cyclopedia are full of information on the 
men Holeman has mentioned. On the other 
hand, we may at times carry biographical 
material on contemporary great men about 
whom not so much may have been written. 


Classes Read the Magazine 


“During our home-room period we have been 
reading stories aloud,” writes Bob Bailes, Los 
Angeles, Calif. “Recently we had a debate as 
to which boys’ magazine to use, and The Ameri- 
can Boy won by far. The teacher was so en- 
thusiastic about it that he took out a three-year 
subscription and he nearly wears the magazine 
out before we get to read it.” 

The American Boy is also popular with the 
class of Indian boys pictured 
on this page. They're mem- 
bers of the St. Stephen’s In- 
dian Mission, St. Stephen’s 
P. 0., Wyo. 


Chestnuts, Please! 


If you find any good 
wild chestnuts around, you 
ean do your country a 
great service by sending 
them to Dr. John Stuart 


“TI started teaching Aiee Thomson, 390 Ackerman 
meedies’ and ‘matching cloth Robb WhiteTII, Annapolis Ave Glen. Rock, Nid. 


until I became a construction 
engineer. During the Freeze 
of °34 I stood around out- 
doors watching steel-workers 
skating about on I-beams, and am at present 
subsisting on hope and The American Boy.” 


Speaking of Artists 


Readers seldom mention American Boy 
artists, probably because they take the pic- 
tures in the magazine for granted. So we’re 
especially glad to quote these comments in 
praise of artists: 

“IT honestly believe,” writes John V. 
Peterson, Pomfret Center, Conn., “that 
Manning deV Lee should be given a salute 
of 66,987,654 guns for his superb illustra- 
tions for ‘The X Mystery’ (October’s 
science-mystery). He captured the feeling 
of Claudy’s story in a marvelous way. The 
faces of Kane and Dolliver register fear, 
hesitation and wonder. Behind them the 


They play a hot game of basketball—and read 
The American Boy. 
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graduate, can’t stay away 
from sailing ships. 


Thirty years ago an Ori- 
ental blight destroyed our 
wild American chestnut, at 
that time a great lumber 
tree, Scientists thought it was gone 
forever. Then, ten years later, Dr. Thom- 
son found sprouts coming up from the 
dead stumps, especially where fire had de- 
stroyed the fungus that caused the blight. 
By this time some of these sprouts should 
be matured enough to bear fruit. So, if 
you want to help Dr. Thomson in his great 
work of replanting this tree, ship him any 
good nuts you may find. Wrap and ship 
them moist. 


Club Reports, Please! 


Pluto would be delighted to hear from 
the Setters (Corresponding Secretaries) of 
the 19 clubs now in existence. What has 
been your most successful program? What 
interesting activities have you taken up? 
How often do you meet? How 
have you decorated your club- 
rooms? We'll pass along your 
reports to other clubs through 
this column. 


CCASIONALLY readers 

send in a letter request- 
ing membership in The Amer- 
ican Boy Kennel Club. The 
Pup wishes to explain that the 
only way to become a member 
is to send him a letter inter- 
esting enough to quote on this 
page—or to form a local club. 
Your letter may be about any- 
thing. If it is used, you'll re- 
ceive an autographed portrait 
of Pluto. Although the Pup 
can quote from only a small 
part of the letters he receives, 
he reads and appreciates them 
all. Address The American 
Boy Kennel Club, 7430 Second 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


DIFFERENT, SOMEHOW 
“Did I understand you to say 


9 


Renter: 
you bought*your house for a song 

Buyer: “Well, not precisely. I bought 
it on notes.” 


Kept Ir Dark 


“Transfer, please.” 
“Where to?” 
“Can’t tell you; it’s a sur- 


Freshman: 
Conductor: 
Freshman: 
prise party.” 


Too EGGs-ITING 


Rooster: “What’s the trouble with 
Molly Leghorn?” 
Cockerel: “Shell shock. When her eggs 


hatched, out came ducks.” 


THE Lucky Few 


“Willie, how many make a million?” 
“Not many,” said William with a grin. 


TEAMWORK 


The enthusiastic partner and the timid 
partner went bear hunting. With typical 
beginners’ luck, the first morning they left 
camp, they came upon bear tracks. The 
timid sportsman looked at them appre- 
hensively. 

“Tell you what we’d better do,” he said 
at length. “You follow the tracks to see 
where he went to and I’ll go the other way 
and see where he came from.” 


THE NEw LINES 


Flatterer: “Sally, your mother is pretty, 
but you’re even prettier.” 

Level-Headed Sally: “I ought to be; I’m 
a later model.” 


CO-OPERATION 


Women can keep a secret just as well as 
men—only it takes more of them to do it. 


The Smiths solve the problem of _— Willie 
to do his Saturday practising! 


Wuere It Was 


“High school boys do many things,” said 
the principal, “that are annoying but harm- 
less. But the practice of raiding melon 
patches must stop. That is plain, low- 
down stealing.” 

A boy in the back seat rose suddenly, 
snapped his fingers, and then sat down 
again in confusion. 

“Jones,” the principal thundered, “what 
do you mean, snapping your fingers when I 
speak of melon stealing?” 

“I just remembered, Mr. Brown, 
Jones, “where I left my knife.” 


said 


Some OTHER FELLOW 


Two backwoodsmen knocked at another 
backwoodsman’s door. 

“Hello, Ed,” said one as the door opened. 
“Say, we came across the dead body of a 
man over there in the hollow and we kinda 
thought ’twas you.” 

“That so? What'd he look like?” 

“Well, he was about your build—” 

“Have on a flannel shirt?” 

“Yep.” 

“Was they knee or hip boots?” 

“Let’s see. Which was they, Charley? 
Oh, yes, they was hip boots.” 


“Nope,” said the backwoodsman, closing 
the door. “’Twasn’t me.” 
AND More FuN 
Coach: “Why didn’t you turn out for 


track practice yesterday?” 


Miler: | “Well, Coach, I couldn’t; I had 
a date.” 

Coach: “And just where did you get the 
idea that a date gives you the right to cut 
practice?” 

Miler; “Well, a miss-is as good as a 
mile.” 


TRICK OF THE TRADE 


The friend dropped in just as the great 
animal painter was finishing a picture of a 
rabbit. In fact, he was rubbing the 
painted rabbit with a bit of raw meat. 

“What’s that for?” the friend asked. 

“It’s a secret,” beamed the painter. 
“You see, Mrs. Hasgrands is coming in 
today. When she sees her pet poodle rush 
up to the rabbit and sniff she'll buy the 
picture right away.” 


Lucky Docs, Too 


Pluto: “What were the two 
fleas that ever lived?” 


luckiest 


Bozo: “I give up.” 
Pluto: “The pair in the Ark. They 
each had a dog.” 
A THUMPING PUN 
Drummer: “Yes, old fellow, I’m the 


fastest man in the world.” 

Violinist: “How come?” 

Drummer: “Time flies, doesn’t it? Well, 
I beat time.” 


FATHER SPEAKS 


Willie was annoying the 
aboard an ocean liner. 
Mother (exasperated) : 
Willie.” 
Seasick Father: 


passengers 
“Father, speak to 


“How-de-do, Willie.” 


Dip HE? 


Wife (to absent-minded professor): 
“Your hat is on the wrong way, dear.” 

Professor: “How do you know which way 
I’m going?” 


It’s POLITE TO AGREE 


A Virginia family was training a colored 
girl from the country in her duties as maid. 
On answering the telephone the first day 
she brought no message. 

“Who was that, Sara?” 

“Twarnt nobody, Mrs.. Bailey, jes’ a 
lady sayin’ ‘It’s a long distance from New 
York’ and I says, ‘Yes, ma’am, it sho’ is!’ ” 


Or PLAYING A HARP 


“Where’s your roommate?” 

Gillis: “Well, if the ice is as thick as he 
thinks it is he’s skating. If it’s as thin as 
I think it is he’s swimming.” 


Willis: 


Too Scarep To SHOOT 


First Hunter: 
in the woods!” 

Second Hunter: 
him both barrels?” 

First Hunter: “Both barrels be blowed. 
I gave him the whole blooming gun.” 


“Just met a great big bear 


“Good! Did you give 


You BETTER BE 
SANED FIRST, WILLIE-\y 
ser skates ANT [KOY 
GOT NO 3-IN-ONE/(NS 
OIL OM THEM = Ai 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


Every pair per- 
fectly balanced 
and matched for 
weight, _limber- 
ness and grain. 
Made by crafts: 
men who are 

veteransin the art. Mod- 

els for touring, down- 
hill, jumping, racing, and 
slalom—new handrubbed 
finish for beauty and dura- 
bility. Get your bunch on 
skis and have the 
time of your life. 


USE THE SKI 

of Champions 

& the Byrd 
Expedition 


Free booklet *‘HOW TO SKI" 
will help you learn. 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
5 Merriam Park » Paul, Minn. 
WORLD'S LARGEST SKI MANUFACTURERS: 


ee YOUR WAY 
veces! Hl 


ie COPY - LEARN TO $85 


RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to CREATE. 

ORIGINAL CARTOONS at home that you can 

SELL! Course has 26 lessons and 600 illustrations. 
Send name and address for free details. Only 


RAYE BURNS SCHOOL, Dept, H-10, Box 2194 CLEVELAND, ‘ow0 


WRITE 


today for The American Boy Agents Plan. 
you how to earn money. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 
180 N. Michigan Blyd., Chicago 7480 Second Blvd., Detroit 


FREE this fanz 


ELKHART SAXOPHONE 


Tt tells 


ON TRIAL ¥¢ Soak ae 


Easy Payments. All Elkhart band 
instrnments — saxophones, cornets, 
trombones, ete,, fully guaranteed, yet 
cost less. Write now for details of 
Free Trial offer. Mention instrument, 


ELKHART 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
205-A Jackson Bivd., Elkhart, Ind. 


made to Cast 
BICYCLES—ROLLER SKATES 


PLAYCYCLES — VELOCIPEDES 


D. P. HARRIS HDW, & MFG. 
D. P, HARRIS BLDG 


COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y, 
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Skates stay sharper and 
will never rust if you'll oil 
blades and clamps with 
some 3-in-One right 
after skating. Handy 
cans or bottles. Try it! 


Blended from 3 oils 
for better protection 


CLEANS-LUBRICATES 
PREVENTS RUST 

BOYS! YOU LIKE TO 

1 HAVE 


A Strong Muscular 
Body? 


YOU CAN — Send today for 
my complete new system of 


INSTRUCTIONS 
positively give 
you STRENGTH, MUSCLE, 


HOW WOULD 


WEIGHT. You will be amazed 
at your raid oe a ‘YOU will have my PERSONAL HELP 
eceive: 


Fara, for one fear s merberahiny dure” which 
ing sour, Muscular Devel 
"Rules you should Kn 
‘Vill receive the Bonet of TOF erlence in tne Muscular 
Ny Muscle utiding Sratern 
fo the ryoue its 


Cabeolately. ‘na eee cont. ) No ‘apparatus, nothing ‘sles ec ‘buy. 
Ratan 


PHYSICAL, pusarion SERVICE CLUB 
A FIURA — DIRECTOR 
Box 176 


ment. 


 Cpourhkeensie, N.Y. 


Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


Be an expert Taxidermist. We teach you at b 
mount Birds, Anim: 3, aes 


FREE BOOK Te", 2" about 


der me 
‘bow, to bave a wonders 

hus be tue Youn soars ee 
into Sure Profits. Free. Send To: hy 
day. Don't delay, State Age. 


TO MAKE THINGS 


. Boats, Airplanes, Gliders, 
& jReabins Reds, Bosse Bite WS, 
Li, pringboards, urniture, 
—-_ , Models, Camp Equipment... 
5 LS” FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 
(Send today for this remarkable 
“how-to-do-it” book— crammed 
full ofideas on building and repair- 
ing things easily and permanently. 
YOU WILL ALSO RECEIVE @ 
free sample of CASCO rina 
GLUE...the same super-strengt 
wonder~ working ad- 
hesiveusedinbigwood- 
working factories. 
Write your name and ad- 
dress on a penny postcard 
asking for freesample. The 
postman will do the rest. 
Hardware, Paint, Lumber \- 
Dealers Sell CASCO 
‘THE CASEIN MFG, CO. OF AMERICA, Inc. 
14 East 45th St. New York, N. ¥. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR 
YOUR COPY 


BIG PROFITS, 


Cast 200 Toys an Hour! 


Make 
Soldiers, Buck Rogers Rocket Ships, 
Cowboys, Knights in Armor! Paint 
them in bright. lifelike colors, Make 


castings of Anti-aircraft Guns, Submarines, 


large quantities in a few hours, 
Junior Caster is a complete outfit for 
casting and coloring the largest, fin- 
est toys. It's fun! You can sell the 
finished toys and make money. Full 
details in Free 24 page illustrated book. 


Complete Outfit, $2.50 


Includes set of moulds for 
making 3 different figures, Also 
mould handles, clamp, large 
supply of lead, ladle, 4 cans of 
2 brushes, 


ric Outfit $3.25 
Extra Moulds, 95c 
Choice of 128 Models 


BuckRogersMoulds*1]° 


10 New Exciting Figures 


Bach mould makes 3 different 
large figures thousands "of 


For, F004 result 
genuine Junior C 
Gneatietectory imitaGons~ 
See Junior Caster at yournear- 
est Toy Dealer. or send Money 
Order and Outit will be, ship; 
Wi joatpaid. State choice of 
West Cowboys, U.S. Sol- 
diers, U. 8. Machine Gunners. 


RAPAPORT BROS., 709 W. OHIO ST., 


insist upon 
rer. Avoid 


CHICAGO 


JUNIOR CASTER 


40 


AMERICAN ALBUM OUTFIT 


Weight 4 tbs. $ 2.50 Postage extra 


A complete outfit for collecting U. 8. stamps. Includes: 
American Album for U. 8. Stamps; 125 different U. 8. 
stamps; watermark detector: tongs; perforation gauge 
and scale; 1,000 hinges. Bossed. 
From your dealer or 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y- 
Send for free, illustrated price list 


pt 
/ big illustrated ee i 
Md Sc to approval applicants. 
‘A POTOMAC STAMP CO. 
3708 13th SI., N. W., Dept. 602, Washington, D. C. 


of — from Asia, 
Atrica, So. America, 
‘Canada, "etc. 


le 

mail, bum, 

jatérmark Detector, 
ratio} 


Millimeter Scal 
Wilimeter” scale 


Beautiful Uruguay “‘fiyi aeeae 
‘Aural and seerce cuatemain trl. 
ed) are included 


(Dept. 40) CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


Contains only newly: issued stamps, In- 
gluding Nyasaland (illustrated) ;tam 
Belgium “mourning stam 


others. Thi i beau | 
= A eee 
approval 
FORT MEDWAY, NOVA SCOTIA, CANADA. 


Price Aen 
AF STAMP CO., 


BIG 10c OUTFIT! 


including beautiful 
kt. French Cols. 


fF 10c. to approval applicants! 


stamp tongs! — 
Dept. Y ROSEVILLE, CALIF. 


JUSTIN STAMP CO. ee 
A GENEROUS PACKET OF ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS 


PNCHBRITICE 
DFG LONIESAU 


ALSO GENUINE AZERBAIJAN, PALESTINE, SAN MARINO, NORTH BORNEO, 
TTANNOU TOUVA, ALL FOR 6 CENTS TO APPROVAL APPLICANTS. 


HENRY BURKY 


HOLLIS. NEW YORK 


Also MAGNIFIER, 
Packet of Hinges, 
tector, Perfo 

‘Scale and Pai 
Also Big Lists. 
applicants. (To all others, 20c.) 


ATLAS STAMP CO. Dept. 5 


5 2, 
Hill Stamp Cos, 121 eprined St., Waltham, Mass. 


FREEY.§. ere area 


Byrd issue,) also three different U, 8. $1.00 stamps (in- 
cluding Lincoln Memorial, Postage due, ete.)—all given 
oe be those sending 3c ‘postage. Fine approvals and 
rim Stamp Co,, Mt. Washington, Md. 


ol) present issue No. 572, cat . 50c, 
he SAO) aes AE a 35.06 


Sam 


STAMPS-all diff. 1000, B5e; £00; oe; 200, 10e: To Conted. prints, 
dc, Tatham Stamp Co., 281A Belmont, Springfield, Mass. 


WASHINGTON STAMP! 


of Poland, also Searce Costa Rica c 

st bola ce eens Gaeta B 
a ny at | 
As 


ing ‘anzibar, 


887. Atlingt 


h lie 
NMGNUMENTAL STAMP 
on Sta., Baltimore, Md. 


AITUTAKI— FIJI— BRUNEI 


and scarce AFRICAN AIRMAIL in our packet of 49 diff, 
ot, stampa from ZANZIBAR, TANGANYIKA MAURITIUS, RENY! 
Sourn SEA 131 FRIC E ete. No Be 
Geruiea, Avetrisw ets.) Mest! y eRiTish COLONIES, for only 
Gat you mast ask for our approvals. 1000 “hinges 10c. 
Kenwood stamp'Co., "524No. Kenwood, ‘Glendale, 


5 3 FIJI ISLANDS, 
Czechoslovakia, '20c; 


GOLD COAST, LIBERIA, MEXICO, 
and others including triangles 

all for only 8¢ to approval applicants. 

One packet only to 2 customer. 

STAMPS ¢eerertisn 20: 
50 Poland, 10c; 50 Turkey, 25c. All above packets 
with 1000 hinges $1.00. Choice approvals if re- 
quested. BATCHELDER STAMP COMPANY, PEORIA, ILLINOIS, 


NEW FOUNDLAND—U. S. 


o 


P.0. Box 333 ‘Springfield, Ohio. 


25 Belgium, 15c; 50 


L. W. HUDSON & CO., 
412 W. Front Street, Plainfi 


TANNA TOUVA DIAMOND 


stamp, as illustrated, (Just issued) also Eritrea 
mel’ 51 stamp, airmail 


Calais, Maine 


| youth of the nation.” 


fir-minded 
Russia is 
building 
three new 
dirigibles. 


Russia’s new 
air issue in- 
cludes this 
5 kopec, red- 
orange. 


“Presidents Series” Expected Soon 


TAMPS 


XCEPT for the 
promised Connecti- 

cut Tercentenary 

3c, the 1935 philatelic 
program at Washington 
had not been definitely announced at 
the time these lines were being written, 
about mid-December. It is safe to fore- 
cast, however, that the stamp issues 
will be varied and fascinating. Roose- 
velt the collector, busy as he is, takes 
“time out” now and then to concentrate 
on our hobby and its interests, and you 
may be certain that there will be new 
U. S. issues aplenty during the year. 
Notwithstanding lack of official an- 
nouncement as the old year closed, 
those in close touch with 
Post Office Department 
plans were confident that 
the delayed “Presidents” 
series would be placed on 
the 1935 schedule. This is 
the set which presumably 
would have 29 values, as 
compared with 25 in the cur- 
rent regular series, and 
would bear portraits of all 
past Presidents who have 
died. The President is un- 
derstood to have already ap- 
proved several of the de- 


signs. 
Meanwhile, requests for 
special issues pour in on 


Postmaster General Farley. 
Washington reports that most of these 
are promptly rejected but that Mr. 
Farley is giving favorable considera- 
tion to at least three—first, a series 
illustrating Washington’s notable build- 
ings and views; second, a stamp to 
commemorate the 25th anniversary of 
the founding of the Boy Scouts of 
America; and third, postal paper to 
recall the beginning of the Public Latin 
School in Boston. Meanwhile Mr. Far- 
ley has indicated “thumbs down” on a 
proposal that a stamp be issued in 
honor of Babe Ruth, ball player extra- 
ordinary. 

Regarding a Boy Scout stamp, Deputy 
Third Assistant Postmaster General 
said: “I believe a stamp of this kind 
would be a valuable contribution to the 
efforts the Administration is making 
for the advancement of the youth of 
the land. Should the Boy Scout stamp 
be issued it would be the first one ever 


| gotten out by the Post Office Depart- 


ment in connection with the 


A Mother’s Day stamp 
having set precedent, don’t 
be surprised if Boy Scout 
postal paper appears in the 
near future! 


In Other Lands 


T is not possible, in the 

limited space available, to 
tell you about all new issues 
emanating from countries 
abroad. The more signifi- 
cant ones mentioned here 
are as follows: 

Australia issued late in 
1934 a 2 pence red, 3p blue 


by 
Kent B. Stiles 


One of Germany’s 
Christmas time 
semi-postal series 
shows an_archi- 
tect with his tri- 
angles. 


The centenary of 
the birth of Alek- 
sis Kivi, poet and 


dramatist, 
commemorated 
by Finland. 


and 9p purple commem- 
orating the centenary of 
John MacArthur, who 
was responsible for the 
introduction of the Mer- 
ino breed of sheep into Australia. A 
Merino ram against a background of 
plains and mountains is the design. 
The Commonwealth also promises early 
1935 stamps recalling the founding of 
Melbourne, and calling attention to an 
International Boy Scout Jamboree. 

Austria’s promised memorial issue in 
honor of the late Premier Dollfuss is a 
24 glossy gray-black bearing his like- 
ness and a Cross flanked by oak and 
laurel leaves. 

The design of Belgium’s 
Christmas-time, anti-tuber- 
culosis, semi-postal issue 
shows a mailed figure on a 
horse (the “Knight Errant”) 
and the Cross of Lorraine. 

Brazil has distributed three 
commemorative sets. One, 
marked the Exposicao Fila- 
telica Nacional (National 
Philatelic Exposition), re- 
produces the quaint numeral 
design of 1843-66. It is in 
values of 100 reis blue, 200r 
violet, 300r red-orange, and 
1,000r gray. The second, 200r 
brown, 300r violet, 700r blue, 
and 1,000r green, recalls the 
400th anniversary of the 
birth of Jose de Anchieta, a Jesuit 
missionary whose heroic labors among 
the native Indians, during the reign of 
King John III of Portugal, won An- 
chieta the title of “the Apostle of 
Brazil.” The third series, 300r scarlet 
and 700r blue, commemorates the visit 
of Cardinal Pacelli of Vatican City, 
papal representative at the recent 
Eucharistic Congress held in Brazil. 

Ceylon joins the ranks of the British 
colonies issuing pictorials, with scenic 
designs intended to advertise Ceylon 
abroad. The colony’s Financial Secre- 
tary told the Legislature frankly that 
collectors all over the world would pur- 
chase the stamps and thus enhance the 
local treasury! 

Likewise Cyprus, another British 
possession, has put forth postal paper 
with designs showing ruins, ports, 
churches, mountains, ete., the ten values 
ranging from %p to 45p. 

In the Tetra Mountains this winter 
are being held international 
ski championship games, and 
Czechoslovakia has brought 
out commemoratives in 
values of 50 haleru and 1, 
1.20 and 1.50 korona. 

Fiji, a British colony in 
the Pacific, is postally com- 
memorating the 60th anni- 
versary of annexation by 
the motherland. 

A 2 marka magenta from 
Finland recalls the centen- 
ary of the birth of Aleksis 
Kivi, otherwise known as 
Alexis Stenwall, Finnish 
poet, dramatist and humor- 
ist, who turned to literature 
rather than work in 
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WARD'S “QUEER conte PACKET 


Boys! We'll bet there isn’t a collector 
in your neighborhood who has a stamp 
from Swaziland! Our big value packet 
inclades this rare country; also scarce 
Tannou Touva triangle (as illustrated) 
and stamps from other mysterious, 
far-off lands. Absolutely mo Europe. 
Price only 5c to approval applicants. 


0. M. Ward, Desk A, Gary, Ind. 
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WORLD-WIDE STAMP CO, ee 


Box 400, Camden, New York 


stamps, each from different count 
Abyeaiiae “Afghanistan, Neary — 
‘and various others’ from A 
a ‘Central America, West fibres 
with each order, our pamphlet which tells bog 
Make a Stamp ‘Collection Properly,"’ and our big 
‘of sivcass Sanger: ‘and hundreds of 
sets, packets, 
re tiom 3 68 QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO.,  Riom 31, 604 Race St., Cincimall, 0. Cincinnati, 0. 


bargain 

QUEEN CITY STAMP & COI 
IMPERFORATE NATIONAL PARK 
—le "Yosemite"? and gc ‘Mt, Rainier" — 
and packet of 28 U. S.. including Early 
issues; High val to $1.00): Com- 
momoratives; Airmail: Envelopes: Special 
Delivery: Postage due; Revenues (up to 


Ce $2.00 value). Catalog value exceeds 85c— 


all to approval eee a only Illustrated 32 
price list free! CURHAN STI GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


er STAMP & AIRMAIL.’ 
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imp Co., Box 276A, Palms star, Los Ai 


BRITISH COLONIALS FREE 
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uthsea, England. 


WITH 5 PLANS TO GET FREE STAMPS 
Together with a Fine Packet of Stamps, Perfora- 
tion Gauge, Packet of Hinges, Watermark De- 
tector, Shlmnstre, Scala sd Big Iustrated 
Lists.’ Price be to Approval Applicants, 


MOHAWK STAMP CO., Box 901, 


ntral A Satish Colont 
iBone Wat. “TRIS MAGNICAROCIOUS COL 


\) 
| Fred fe EE FOR Sc. POSTAGE. 
ORAY STAMP CO., 


Dept. AB., Toronto, Canada 


6 pence 
25c; $3 Gold$5.75; U. 3. Bocnate, pew a, 

* Dollar $1.10. 100 U, 

Retailliste free, Elder Carp, 8 W. 37iNS1 NT, 


SCARCE TRIANGLE 


AIRMAIL, MAP, SAVAGES, WILD BEASTS 
from Alaouites, Cha Malay, Macao. Tunis, 
Zanzibar, etc.’ All ny ‘more given ap- 
proval spekcant mnclosing 3c for postage. 

ME CITY STAMP COMPANY 
328 w.'First Sts ‘Springfield, Ohio 


NAURU SHIP! 

Also New Guinee (il 

and bie pit. 2 ai maaan 
tre © ie. Manchalcun 

scarce $5.00 8. ete.—ail 

Yor bo withilieta tng apstevals 
‘SEMINOLE STAN.P CO. 

Pimlico, Baltimore, Md. 


Cc 


MALDIVE ISLANDS, BRUNEI 
CHARKHARI, TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS, $5. UNITED 
STATES, geniiine BADEN, and a U. S. IMPERFORATED 
“PARK” STAMP — all theso ABSOLUTELY FREE to 
approval applicants enclosing 3e for postage! 

| VIKING STAMP CO., 1 Hanson PI Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCARCE HAWAII BOLIVIA TRIANGLE! 


‘nimal, Commemorative etc. No Europ. 
‘ONLY 100 TO APPROVAL APPLICANTS! 
DeSoto Stamp &CoinCo., 105N.ClarkSt., Chicagi 


50 British Colonies 10c; 25 Greece 10c; 
20 airmail 10c; 25 Spain 10c; 15 China 10c; 50 
Africa eet a tar key 10c; 10 Siam 10¢; 200 differ- 
ent 10c; discount approval sheets, 

COVERT ane oo, “M2, E. & B. Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


THE KOOKABURRA BIRD 
‘This scarce stamp withbi-colours from British 
Colonies, commemoratives from Canada, New- 
F{foundland and new issues, scenes and ships. 
‘50 different. 100. to approval applicants, 


ESSER AFFLECKS, 96 Agnes St., Oshawa, Canada 


STAMPS CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


French Colonies 10c; 25 Egypt 20¢; 


FREE—BIG STAMP OUTFIT! 


\des scarce TRIANGLE stamp (missing from most collections); 

we tne AIRMAIL set, complete: one complete net of six bands 
pe. at finally, onagurprise 3 INIR \useful to all col- 

rr8);—tbis entire out UTRLY FEN to approval appli- 
‘Big lists “and valuable coupons also 


gants, ‘sending 8¢ postaze! 
miDwoeD" STAMP co. +» Desk 6 A.B., Midwood Station, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Foreign Coin, banknote, and targe 
illustrat catal tal 


CAS fer DIA! 
EAD Buyit 4 hh 
Sas ee 
TATHAM COIN CO.. _SPARINGFIELD.MASS. 


UNITED STATES 


The most popular of all stamps on approval. Catalog number 

underneath each stamp. We buy good U. S. collections. 
MATHEWS STAMP Co. 

532 First National Building, Okiahoma City, Okla. 


ACKAGE 50 OLD STAMPS, ic 


Stamp Album (500 -fllustrations) giving dates, names of 
countries, etc., 3e. Combined Stamp Dictionary and Ilps- 
trated List of 3000 bargains, free. Illustrated, Priced, World 
Stamp Catalog (in3 volumes) 20c. A. BULLARD & CO., direct 
importers, album manufacturers, DEPT. 12, STA. BB, BOSTON, 


MYSTERY PACKET 


Airmails, Pictorials, Ships, 4 Confederate Prints FREE, to serious 
Approval Applicants sending 1c. U- S. Price List FREE. 


BUCKEY STAMP CO. 42 —35,West 5th Street 


_ DAYTON. 


MORE BARRELS of STAMPS &.;?re 


$1.0 PER POUND (about 40 to Ib.) Sample ¥ Ib. 25c. 
Approvals sent to Buyers. Plenty of U. 8. from lc up. 
Hinges 10c for 1000; 25c for 000. Coin premium list 15c. 
B. ELMER, Dept. A, 196A Washington Sf., Boston, Mass. 


FREE SHIP STAMPS 


Ten interesting stamps picturing the ships of 
ten different counbeies given to approval ap- 
plicants enclosing 3c postage. 

321 No. Central Ave., 


g B. BRAMKAMP, 

25 DIFFERENT FR 
FREE 7éanabians EE 
and choice of any two unused from these fine countries. Ascen- 
ston, Babrain, Inini, Iraq. Maldives, Malta, Congo,Libya, St. Pierre 
cc Virgin Is., if you ask for approvals, and send 5c postage. 


COLONIAL STAMP CO., Reed. 6437 Laurendeau St., Montreal, Canada. 


SCARCE UNITED STATES 


Stamps, used and unused, on approval. Send one 
reference. We also want to buy U. S. collections. 
INDIAN STAMP COMPANY 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Box 529 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED!! 


Te. HAVE BARGAINS, we offer 100 DIFF. 
STAMPS and just the STAMP ALBUM you've been looking for — 
216 PAGES — for 4000 STAMPS — 2175 LLUSTRA- 


STOR who sends 1c to cover Packing 


ses MSNNATIONAL PHILATELIC CORPORATION. ne 
New Engiand Building, 


THIS AD WORTH 25c 


If you send for our approvals and buy 50c worth or more 
large selection of U. Foreign—reasonable prices. 
Fine loose aay a album with ony lee loatnertte covers 

and 100 qua 84)" x 11" pages post paid. 
MORTON sti “C0, fits OLIVE ST., wd LOUIS, MO. 


You Tried the Rest, Now Buy the Best | 


My approvals of foreign Be precancelled stamps are 
making friends. If you are not satisfied try mine. 
20,000 var. on hand from le up. _ SPECIAL: Space 

Bllers of old foreign at 1-10 catalogue. 
|. KOENS, 629 KOHN STREET, NORRISTOWN, PA. 


U. S. A. PRICE LIST FREE 


Also fully Te eed a a catalogue, indispensable for 
identifying U. S. 50e. S. stamps bought. 
‘THE JUNIOR SIMPLIFIED U- S. ALBUM 
A real loose leaf Album. Particulars, Sample page Sc postage. 


STANLEY GIBBONS, Inc., 38A Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 


A DIFFERENT U. S. 


Samp for your collection. | During February we offer a scarce U.S. 

$2.50 Foreign Service stamp. S. stamp used 

Eoomsriee Jom collsciore sun ons: Pou't mies the sopectenlg, er 
‘approval applicants only sending Sc. Extrapremiumif you write today, 


McCurtain Stamp Co. Chin Lee, Arizona. 


FREE — TWENTY-FIVE ASIA— FREE 


If _you enclose Se postage and ask for our Foreign, 
PENNY Approvals. Exceptional value and prompt Service. 
References please. As usual, the first hundred to mention the 


City, Mo. 


ee 


American Boy, will get an additional premium, 
F. M. WOOD, 310 Local Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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FOR EVERY Gare ey 
THE BAI 


You too can be in an honor 
the fun. ‘The Band ig "ie" 
it”’ in instruments, 
ingly low in price, 
0g. 


A eo IDeat rats 
Easy to learn and use. 

Bee your Goulet. Sendl for tive 
Mention instrument preferred. 

FRANK HOLTON & CO. 


Manufacturers of Quality Band Instruments for 36 years. 


256 Church St. 


| and opened red-rimmed eyes 


Elkhorn, Wis. 


father’s tailor shop and won interna- 
tional fame. Kivi is a newcomer to 
philately’s growing gallery. 
Germany’s Yuletide charity issue is 
in the following values and designs: 
3 plus 2 pfennigs brown, business man 
telephoning; 4 plus 2pf gray, bearded 
blacksmith; 5 plus 2pf emerald, brick 
mason; 6 plus 4pf green, miner with 
pick and lantern; 8 plus 4pf orange, 
architect and triangles; 12 plus 3pf 
carmine, peasant and scythe; 20 plus 
10pf blue, industrial engineer in labor- 
atory; 25 plus 15pf ultramarine, sculp- 
tor and tools; 40 plus 35pf magenta, 
judge in cap and gown. Meanwhile 
Germany has commemorated the 175th 
anniversary of the birth of Johann 
Christoph Friedrich von Schiller, poet, 


dramatist, philosopher, with a 6pf 
green and 12pf carmine bearing his 
portrait. 


The panorama of the British empire 
further unfolds with native scenes re- 
produced on pictorials from Grenada— 
including Grand Anse Bay, on the %p 
green; Grand Etang with its sana- 
torium, on the 1%p carmine and black; 
and the land-locked harbor and town 
of St. George’s, the capital, on the 24%p 
blue. The colony’s coat-of-arms adorns 
the other values. 


An airplane flight from Rome to 
Mogadiscio so aroused the pride of 
Italy and her colonies (Cyrenaica, 
Eritrea, Italian Somaliland, Tripoli- 
tania) that all five issued advance com- 
memoratives bearing the names of the 
two cities and a likeness of King 
Victor. Italy’s are six in number, 
scaling from 1 to 10 lira; while the 
colonies’ are confined each to a 25L 
plus 2L. 

In January, 1885, 
Gordon, British soldier and governor- 
general of the Sudan, was martyred at 


Charles - George | 


the famous siege of Khartum. This is | 


the 50th anniversary of his death, and 
Sudan has issued three commemora- 
tives showing his bust, the Gordon 
Memorial College, and the ruins of the 
old Goyernor’s Palace when Khartum 
was recaptured by the British in 
1898. 

Spain offers two more portraits new 
to our hobby. On a 15 centimos is a 


likeness of Concepcion Arenal (1820- | 


1893), a feminist, publicist, writer and 
penologist who aided the poor, fought 
for women’s rights, and was a prison 
inspector. On a 60c appears Firmin 


Salvoechea (1842-1927), political rev- | 


olutionist, journalist, translator, and 


once a mayor of Cadiz. 


Fire on the Mountain 
(Continued from page 5) 


Chuck felt a wave of withering heat 
shrivel his skin. He flung up his arms 
to protect his face and head. He 
caught a glimpse of horrified faces sur- 
rounding him. Then he closed his eyes 
tightly. 

The heat increased. It was an in- 
ferno—they’d never get through! -The 
766 bucked and plunged, exhausts 
shouting a staccato defiance to those 
raging flames. 

Gasping for breath, Chuck waited 
for the end. Suddenly he heard the 
crackle of breaking glass as the cab 
windows collapsed from the heat. 
Hungry flames leaped into the cab, 
driving them all toward the right side. 

Then, almost incredibly, mercifully, 
the flames gave way to a sweet, cool 
breath of air! Chuck dropped his arms 
under 
singed eyebrows. Square Jaw was sit- 
ting exactly as he had been sitting 
when they entered that furnace. His 


hair was singed, his face red and 
scorched, his eyes black smudges. His 
clothing had caught fire. He smashed 


the throttle shut and began methodi- 
cally beating out the smoldering cloth. 

Chuck grabbed the tank bucket and 
let himself down on the steps beside 
the tank valve. The water that poured 
out was almost hot! He twisted to 
look back. They were east of the fire 


Your Ballot 


HICH stories and articles in this issue 
do you like best? Help the editor by 
writing the titles in order on the lines be- 
low, and mailing the ballot to the Best 
Reading Editor, The American Boy, 7430 
Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. (If you don’t 


want to clip the magazine, we’ll appreciate 
your making out a ballot on a sheet of 
writing paper. 


Thank you.) 


now. Then he saw something that 
made him shout defiantly. The track 
behind had gone into a Z-shaped kink! 
He saw the rails move like snakes as 
they expanded. 

With the tank bucket full of water 
he put out the blazing clothes of the 
men surrounding him. Square Jaw 
kept his steel charge moving rapidly 
toward Solar Summit. 

One of the fire fighters turned to 
Square Jaw. “Better stop and let us 
off here so we can make a fire break. 
Take the hose on to Solar Summit with 
you. Leave it by the pump house. 
we can’t check the fire from here, we’ll 
use the hose on it there.” 

Square Jaw nodded grimly and 
halted his engine. The men took their 


axes, shovels, and buckets and piled | 


off. 

Before the 766 had pulled away, the 
sound of axes as they bit into trees 
filled the air. The fire fighters were 
cutting a fire break in the thick 
forests. . 

A smoke haze hung over Solar Sum- 
mit as the 766 swayed down the main 
line. She passed the water tank with 
the B-6 standing opposite it. Tom 
Ryan and Mr. Bowling, faces drawn 
with worry, were on the observation 
platform of the private car. Quite un- 
necessarily, they motioned to the engine 
to couple into their car. 

Chuck dropped off as the 766 rattled 
over the lower switch. He threw it, 
and Square Jaw backed in with Chuck 
riding the step on the rear of the 
tender. Chuck made a coupling be- 
tween the 766 and the B-6. He quickly 
coupled the air hoses together and cut 
in the air. Then he leaped up and let 
off the set hand brake. 

“Get us out of here, 
manded Mr. Bowling. 

“We will,” Chuck said shortly. 

“Can you make it back to Mosca?” 
Tom Ryan asked anxiously. 

“No, sir. Tracks got a heat kink in 
them,” answered Chuck. 


quick!” com- 


Bowling dropped from the B-6 and | 


ran ahead to speak to Square Jaw. 
“We're in a tight place!” he jerked. 
“This is a bad fire. Get us out of 
here fast!” 

Square Jaw squinted down at him, 
enduring the nervous burst of words 
in silence. 

“Understand?’’ barked Bowling. 
“Don’t waste any time!” 

“T wasn’t plannin’ to,” 
snorted. 


Square Jaw 
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now cover those 
shoe scrapes this way 


T’S GREAT to have fun! But so many games are 
hard on shoes—scuffs and scrapes come no mat- 
ter how careful you are. And that often means trouble 
at home! So be sure to keep your shoes always neat 


and clean—it’s easy with the 
Home Shine Kit. There’s a 
real bristle dauber, a genu- 
ine lamb’s wool polisher, 
and a big tin of fine paste 
polish —all for only 25 
cents! Worth much more. 
So right now clip the cou- 
pon below and send it in 
for your Home Shine Kit. 


2 1n 1-Sumnoca-Brxpy Corp., Dept. X-25 
88 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Enclosed is 25¢ (stamps or coin). Please send me 
the Home Shine Kit. 
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In the Rigging 


S Ganges on this voyage 
With those blunt 


sates Janes 
young Tod Moran, that when they 
set foot aboard the steamer Sum- 
etra, bound for unknown ports in 
Africa, life would be no snap. And 
those blunt words, next month, 
will plunge readers into a storm- 
crested, five-part serial of mystery 
on the high seas and in the Berber 
strongholds of French Colonial 
Africa! ie 


“Wind in the Rigging! 
by Howard Pease, takes you on a 
trail of swift-moving adventure! 


One Year - - - $1.00 
THREE YEARS 2.00 


(Canada and Foreign 50c a year extra) 


On News Stands 10c a Copy 


If your subscription is expiring, 
a prompt renewal will guarantee 


brisk March rr crackling 
with fun and es ent. There’s 
the tense climax of Williant 
Heyliger’s factory story, ‘Steve 
Merrill, Engineer”; a splashing 


State College swimming yarn; a 
lightning-fast trip to the planet 
Jupiter in a space ship, Twenty- 
first Century style; a fast-shifting 
intercollegiate boxing story; an 
ice-bound Great Lakes adventure; 
a high-spirited story of wolves 
and cattle on a Western ranch, 
and interesting short features. 
Just write your name and address 
on a sheet of plain paper and 
send it with your remittance to: 


“American Roy 


180 N. Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
7430 Second Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 
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ITH an_easy 

playing Conn 
bandinstrument,you 
can be ready for band 
or orchestra in 4 to 6 
weeks. A sure road 
to popularity if you 
start on a Conn. 
Choice of the world’s 
greatest artists. 
Magnificent tone. 
Many exclusive fea- 
tures—yet they cost 
no more. 


Write for Free Book 
Ask to see the marvelous 
new models now being dis- 
Played by Conn dealers. 


Home trial, Easy pay- 
ments. Write us for free 
book on whichever instru- 
ment interests you most. 
Mention instrument. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
202 Conn Bldg., Elkhart,Ind. 


ONN 


Worlds Largest 
‘Manufacturers 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


GUARANTEED 
ONE YEAR 


eHair Ti 
BB shot, 
and described in: 


oft 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 627 H. BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS, 


PINS FOR YOUR CLASS OR CLUB RINGS 


SEND FOR NEW BIG 1935 CATALOG! 
PINS handsomely Silver Plated, enameled 
2 colors, any 3 oF & letters ond 
43.50, Sterling or Gold Plate 


RINGS, Sterling Silver, similarly low pr 


DENISON’S juvenile 
aye 


OECRSONS minstrel material 
T.S. Denison & Co., 623 S. W: 


NE ine fact eaae a GLY 


Songs, Musical Readings, 
Musical Comedies, 
Delightfally amusing. 


Kit’ form “given with each N e 
for: New Army Ace Fighter kit (ull- 
{Searing doe plan Se peige.. big Hoeing F4B4, 25c, plus fe pate 
Pe dio fagle, kits’ at b0c ea “plus Ge pstge, Colne or 
prder omy "Limited supply—hurry! ORDER! 
CHICAGO 


404 North Wells, Div. A-2, 


money order only 


EAGLE-CRAFT CO., 


‘Ask for your copy of Hilde- 
brandt’s Hints... tells about 
spinners and flies and how to use ‘em 


for all kinds of fishing, Good advice 
from folks who know. Not a dry line 


in it. Your copy FREE. Address — 
HILDEBRANDT 
=> LOGANSPORT 629 High St. INDIANA 


ALWAYS DRY C) 
—if you carry a Marble’s water-proof match 
pox in your pocket. Absolutely water-proof 

holds supply for eeveral days. Made of 
seamless brass, size of 10-gavge shell. Only 
60c at your dealer’s, or sent postpaid. Get one 
today. Write for complete FREE Catalog. 
Marble Arms & Mig. Company 
503 Delta Av.Gladstone,Mich.U.S.A. 


RIDER AGENTS 
WANTED/ 


le and exhibit 
fe Of our new 
Halloon «Tire. Mead 
RANGkiniana make 
for Sine color Cat- 
alog, marvelous new 
rices, specia 
Biers. © Chiance of 
Rtetime! 


$6192 


SEND NO MONEY 
Mead’s | Sentinel 
bile ).95—Rany 


genuine Mead bik 
‘buying for kee 


$ Ri 
$ rite..a “ 
Cycle Company 
eal Dept.L-24 Chicago Catalog Free 


SPEEA EP A SA ES A 


Chuck came running up and climbed 
into the cab. “Tom Ryan said to tell 
you to go on to Westwater. We’ve 
got right over all trains to there. It’s 
beyond the forest boundary, out of 
danger from the fire.” 

Square Jaw grunted and turned 
ahead. The 766 moved slowly down 
the sidetrack, dragging the B-6. 

Chuck dropped off and threw the 
switch for the main line, locking it. 
Square Jaw waited until the boy was 
in the cab. Then he whistled off. 

Chuck pulled out his watch and 
looked at the time. It was 1:15. 

Square Jaw, his face lowering, started 
savagely toward the east. Chuck was 
astonished at their speed. Square Jaw 
soon had his charge clicking off nearly 
a mile post a minute. 

“He’s making time all right,” Chuck 
reflected grimly. ‘Hope Bowling en- 
joys it.” 

They surged out on the high trestle 
over Dry Gulch, ripped into the cut on 
the other side, screamed around a 
sharper curve. Chuck was down in the 
deck firing expertly, oblivious to the 
swaying of the cab, sending scoop after 
scoop of coal through the fire- 
box door. 


might have happened to a heavy pas- 
senger train instead of to a single 
CRB reat es 

As the realization flashed upon 
Chuck, he suddenly jerked out his 
watch and placed it to his ear. It was 
still ticking, and he looked at the time. 
Then his lips twisted in a mirthless 
smile as he snatched out his time card 
and a pencil. In driving haste, he 
wrote an enigmatic thing on the edge 
of the card: 

“Solar Summit 1:15 p.m. 
mile post 562, 1:27 p.m.” 

Then, swiftly thrusting back the time 
ecard and pencil, he leaped to the 
ground and raced toward the B-6. If 
Ryan and Bowling were both stunned 
or hurt or— 

But then he saw the two crawling 
out. He found them white and shaken, 
but they seemed none the worse for 
wear. 2 

“You’re not hurt?” 
breathlessly. 

“No. And you men in the cab?” 
barked Tom Ryan. 

“All right, except for a few 
scratches.” 


Fill by 


Chuck asked 


“What happened?” demanded Bowl- 
ing in a voice shrill from shock. 

“We took a nose dive from this fill 
is all,” Chuck answered coolly. 

Bowling’s pasty white face began to 
redden. He turned furiously on Square 
Jaw, who had now reached them. 

“You’re through!” he yelled, shak- 
ing his finger under the old engineer’s 
nose. “Through! You’ve no judgment! 
T'll have you pulled out of service if 
it’s the last thing I ever do. You’ve 
made the schedules of Numbers 7 and 
8 the laughing stock of this whole rail- 
road. You’ve defied me when I in- 
structed you to make the time. But 
you’ve made your last trip!” 

Square Jaw took it all in silence. 
He was still slightly dazed. 

But Chuck’s eyes blazed. “Wait a 
minute!” he said, and jerked out the 
time card on which he had dashed down 
his enigmatic notations. In a brittle 
tone he read them: 

“Solar Summit 1:15. 
post 562, 1:27 p.m.” 

Bowling eyed Chuck angrily, and 
snapped toward Square Jaw: “Your 
fireman’s knocked senseless!” 

Chuck laughed then. “Listen, 
Mr. Ryan, and you too, Mr. 


Fill by mile 


He looked up at Square Jaw. 
The engineer’s eyes were 
straining ahead. He sat tense- 
ly forward on his seat box. 

Cottonwood, a long side- 
track, unraveled from the 
main line in parallel strands 
of steel. Ahead was a sharper 
curve that tipped through the 
sag at mile post 562. The 
track crossed this sag on a 
thirty-foot fill. 

From over sixty miles an 
hour Square Jaw _ checked 
their speed to fifty. The 766 
swayed to the beginning of 
the curve. 

Chuck didn’t know exactly 
what happened next. It was 
all over with breath-taking 
suddenness. The engine seemed 
to lose her massive weight and 
leap straight into the air to 
soar like a bird for an ap- 
palling instant. Through a 
cloud of coal dust he saw 
Square Jaw leap to his feet, 
hand jerking the automatic 
brake valve to emergency. 

Then—crash! Coal scoop, 
shovel, coal pick, clinker hook, 
and oil cans clattered around 
Chuck, who found himself flat 
on his back fighting to leap 
to safety. There came the 
sudden roar of a broken steam 
pipe, followed by a dull, 
breathless quiet — until the 
steam pipe roared again, this 
time in a steady ear-splitting 
screech. 

Chuck got to his knees. 
Square Jaw was mumbling to 
himself within a few inches of 
Chuck as he dazedly struggled 
to rise. 

Chuck was on his feet now. 
He stooped to lift Square Jaw 
and carry him from the cab. 


“I’m all right,” snorted 
Square Jaw. “Let’s get out 
of here!” 


Chuck led the way, clamber- 
ing upward toward the gang- 
way. He pulled himself to the 
side of the overturned tender 
and his gaze flashed back. His 
breath caught in his throat. 
The private car, still coupled 
into the 766, was lying on her 
side. There was no sign of 
life inside her. 

For an instant Chuck stared 
at the B-6 in chilled appre- 
hension. And in that instant 
he seemed to see long lines of 
wrecked cars, with men and 
women and children trapped 
in them, some motionless, 
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Bowling.” He opened his sched- 
ule. “I’m going to read from 
this now. Here’s the schedule 
of Number 8, east bound mail 
train. Solar Summit, 1:15 
a.m.; Westwater, 1:37 a.m.” 
Chuck lowered the schedule. 
“Solar Summit is exactly 
twenty miles from Westwater,” 
he went on. “The scheduled 
time between those two points 
is twenty-two minutes. This 
fill where we’re in the ditch is 
just ten miles from Solar Sum- 
mit. We were exactly twelve 
minutes getting this far. In 
other words Square Jaw Davis 
was making less than the 
scheduled time of Number 8 
when we wrecked. And we 
wrecked because the track is 
not built up for that kind of 
speed. Fortunately no one 
was hurt today. But if it had 
been Number 8, you might 
have faced a half-million-dollar 
wreck!” 

Grim anger had kindled in 
Tom Ryan’s face. He turned 
sharply on Bowling. The color 
had ebbed from Bowling’s big 


face, leaving it a panicky 
gray. His heavy figure had 
slumped in stricken realiza- 


tion of his overbearing blun- 
dering. But Ryan’s stern eyes 
only grew grimmer as they 
surveyed the man’s collapse. 

“You figured out this sched- 
ule, Mr. Bowling!” he icily re- 
minded the expert. “Is that 
your idea of efficiency?” 

Mr. Bowling’s lips moved, 
but no words came from them, 
He was trapped, and he knew 
it. This cool, alert young fire- 
man had proved him useless. 

“I’m going to ask for your 
resignation, Mr. Bowling,” 
Tom Ryan said briefly, and 
then turned to Square Jaw. 
“T’ll have that schedule 
lengthened to safety until we 
get this track built up for a 
higher speed!” he snapped. 

Chuck was looking toward 
the west. “From the appear- 
ance of the sky back there,” 
he announced, “the fire fight- 
ers have got the blaze under 
control—” a stirring breeze 
struck the left side of his: 
face—“and that wind will turn 
it back on itself sure as sure!” 
he ended exultantly. 

Square Jaw grunted. He 
was trying to figure exactly 
what Chuck had just pulled to 
turn the tide in his favor so 


and 
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Mention of THE AMERICAN BOY will bring prompt attention from advertisers 


abruptly. 


The Famous Hindu Imp Bottle 


a ri or ne 


You turn your back ..someone hides 
the button under one of the cones. . 


... then you turn and instantly pick out 


... but nobody else can do it, unless they 
the right cone! 


know the secret ! 


TWO OF THE MOST MYSTIFYING, ENTERTAINING 
TRICKS YOU’VE EVER SEEN ...ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


ee in the next few days you can look in your 
mail-box and find a mysterious package that will 
give you more fun than you’ve had in a long time! You 
can mystify all your friends . . . you can put on shows 
. you can be the magician of the neighborhood! Just 


SK \ 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Dept. 29, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me your two famous tricks, the imp bottle 
and magic cones. I enclose 
1 “Self-Rising” label from large package or 
sack of Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour, or 
(~~) 2 "Self-Rising” labels from two small packages 
of Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour. 


ask your mother to get one large package or sack (or 
two small 114 pound packages) of Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour, or of Pillsbury’s Buckwheat Pancake Flour. Then 
cut off that part of the paper label on top of the package 
carrying the words “‘Self-Rising” (or the same words 
from the side of the sack). Send these words, with your 
name and address, to Pillsbury (you don’t even have 
to cut open the package). Your magic tricks will be 
mailed to you immediately, absolutely free! 


Your mother will be glad to get you the Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour, because she knows what delicious pan- 
cakes it makes in just a jiffy, and how much the whole 
family will enjoy them. So hurry up and send in your 
labels. These tricks will go fast—be sure you get yours 
before they’re gone. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
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2 Awards valued at 55.000. 


including Six University Scholarships of $5,000 each 


and other awards in cash, offered by 


Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
1930 Competition 


Newly formed Apprentice 
Class offers opportunities 
to less talented boys 


The fifth competition of the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild is now under way. You have 
ample time, if you act quickly, to join the Guild 
and try for one of the four-year college courses 
or for one of the many cash awards. You also 
have an opportunity to win one of the 18 trips to 
the Guild Convention, in August. The competi- 
tion does not close until midnight, August 1, 1935. 

If you do not belong to the Fisher Body Crafts- 
man’s Guild, you are cordially invited to join 
now. Approximately 800,000 boys are now Guild 
members and the membership is increasing day 
by day. 

Each year a number of valuable awards have 
been made to members who build the best model 
coaches. 

Until now all competitors have been required 
to construct the ornate or “State” type of 
Napoleonic Coach; now a new opportunity is 
open to you. 


A New Apprentice Class 


This year, only the Master Class of the Guild 
will be asked to build the elaborate Napoleonic 
model. 

Our newly created Apprentice Class will build 
a traveling coach of the same period—simpler in 
design—quicker and easier to create. 

“The traveling coach will teach the apprentice 
how to handle tools,” says William A. Fisher, 
President of the Guild. “In the next competition 
he should be able to construct the more difficult 
model.” 
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Readevery word of this announcement carefully 
and then write for the complete details of this 
year’s interesting and instructive competition. 


$55,000 aio: 


IN THE 1935 COMPETITION 
Master Class 


Napoleonic Coach 
Competition 


SIX UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS OF 
FOUR YEARS EACH VALUED AT $5,000 


Four sck s will be awarded boys 
in the s, two to juniors (12 
to 15 years ine ve) and two to seniors 
(16 to 19 years inclusive). 


Two scholarships will be awarded boys 
in the Dominion of Canada 

junior (12 to 15 years lusive) and one 
to a senior (16 to 19 years inclusive). 


Apprentice Class 


Traveling Coach 
Competition 


802 State and Regional Awards Valued at 
$25,000, including 18 trips to Guild 
vention in August. 

Sixteen Awards in EVERY STATE and 
District of Columbia. 


Eight awards for juniors and eight awards 
for seniors. 


Ist State Award 

2nd State Award. 

3rd State Award 

Five $10 cash awards for run 


For the equal protection of all participat- 
ing in Guild competitions, it is neces- 
saiily understood and agreed that the 
rules and regulations of all Guild com- 
petitions and the decisions and awards 
of the judges are final and inviolate. 


Facts About the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild 


Organized: September, 1930. € 

Sponsored: By General Motors Corporation, 
through its Fisher Body Division, to foster 
interest in craftsmanship and to cultivate 
manual skill among boys of high school age. 

Fees or Dues: None. 

United States Section 

Eligibility: Open to all boys of the United States 
between the ages of 12 and 19 inclusive, in 
three classes of membership—-Master Class, 
Apprentice Class, and Inactive Class. 

Activities: For master craftsmen, competitions in 
building miniature model Napoleonic coaches 
for four university scholarships valued at 
$5,000 each. For apprentices, competitions in 
building miniature model traveling coaches for 
802 cash and regional awards of a total value 
of $25,000. 

Canadian Section 

Eligibility: Open to all boys in the Dominion of 
Canada between the ages of 12 and 19 in- 
clusive, in one class of membership. 

Activities: Competitions in building miniature 
model Napoleonic coaches for two university 
scholarships valued at $5,000 each and for 24 
regional awards of a total value of $1,200. 

Age Divisions: Both the United States section 
and the Canadian section are divided into two 
age divisions—junior and senior. Juniors are 
all boys who were 12 years old or older on 
September |, 1934, and less than 16. Seniors 
are all boys who were 16 years old or older on 
September 1, 1934, and less than 20. These age 
divisions hold for both master and apprentice 
classes of membership. Identical sets of awards 
are provided for both age divisions. 
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Remember when you join the Guild there are 
no dues. no obligations. All you have to do is to 
fill in the enrollment card which we will mail you 
gladly. So write today—-let us send you full par- 
ticulars regarding the Guild and its many ad- 
vantages to you. 

As soon as we receive your enrollment card— 
properly filled in—we will mail you your mem- 
bership card, the official Guild button to wear in 
your coat and complete scale drawings and in- 
structions for constructing the model coach that 
you elect to build. 

Write today—the competition closes midnight 
August 1, 1935. Address your postcard or letter to: 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


An Educational Foundation Sponsored by Fisher Body Division, General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


SCAN COURTSEY OF 
EXCITER 


